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1899, This issue of the American Journal of 
Volume XXXII. Education marks the beginning of the 
yearly volume No. 32. We shall not attempt to re- 
count all the wonderful educational advancement 
that has been made in these 82 years, but a few 
things stand out so prominent that they have _ be- 
come waymarks on the journey. County supervi- 
sion, city supervision and in fact almost the entire 
duties of the superintendent have been a growth of 
this period. Thirty-two years ago normal schools 
were few and far between; to-day they are the rec- 
ognized means for training teachers in every state 
of the union. Great advancement has been made in 
school buildings and school furniture. The log 
house and the backless bench have well nigh disap- 
peared and in their place we see not the red, but 
the more beautiful little white school house, sur- 
rounded by shade trees, plants and flowers. 

The muscular, trumpet voiced, collarless teacher 
and his acompanying rawhide have also passed 
away with the passing of these years. We have 
now just as-much discipline, enforced just as firmly, 
but with much more love and regard for the wel- 
fare of the individual pupil and the school. 

In the course of study also there has been great 
improvement. Especially is this true of the-study 
of the sciences and in the increased attention given 
to reading and literature. The boys and girls of 12 
to 14 to-day have read more than their parents had 
at 18 or 20. 


Past achievements, however, will not do for the 
future. What has been accomplished during the 
past 32 years will not suffice for the next. The suc- 
cesses of 1898 will not do for 1899. As individuals 
we must advance or we will go backward. We 
must make new growth or we will become dead 
timber fit only to be burned. In our schools and 
school systems there is still need of reformers. In 
our so-called new education some things need trim- 
ming and ripening until they become better suited 
to the harmonious development of the individual 
child, and we must do this pruning and adapting. 

In this journal volume 32 must and will be better 
than any preceding volume has been. The high 
standard already attained will not be lowered. <Al- 
ready many strong features have been arranged for 
better carrying into execution the general plan 
which we have been pursuing the past three years. 
Our motto will still be “Universal education is the 
safety of a republic,” and to this end this journal 
will stand for whatever will tend to bring this uni- 
versal education within the reach of all classes. 

The “Educational Notes and Current Events” will 
be made a very strong feature during this year. D. 
M. Harris, Ph. D., who writes these nutes, is a man 
of liberal education and large experience in educa- 
tional affairs. His outlook over the educational field 
each month will be clear, concise and interesting. 
In “Literature” we will continue to give a good view 
of some prominent author and his writings in each 
issue, having constantly in view the busy teacher 
and striving to make this matter of practical help 
to all. 

All the other departments will be full, complete 
and practical. We invite the confidence of our 
readers. Friendly criticism will be thankfully re- 
ceived. Contributions on educational topics, when 
short and to the point, are always welcome. We 
wish our readers, advertisers and friends a very 
prosperous and happy new year. 


No. 1. 
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The Pupils’ There is no part of the teacher's work 

Readisg. that is of more importance or 
wrought with greater responsibilities than in the 
selection he makes of reading matter for his pupils. 
To so train the child that he will acquire a taste for 
good reading is the essential part of good schools. 
Prof. Brumbaugh, University of Pennsylvania, has 
well said: 

“The elementary school does its best work when 
it creates the desire to learn, and not when it satis- 
fies the learner. The best school is one that sends 
the chilu into life eager to know and equipped to 
learn. We are too much concerned with immediate 
results. The best products of a good school are ri- 
pened and garnered in the larger life which we de- 
nominate ‘after school.’ Our need, then, is a train- 
ing that will make books, the reading habit, the 
permanent concern of adult life. And this land will 
not be stable and free, nor stable in its freedom, un- 
til the elementary school, the school of the masses, 
sends forth a product that will love books and 
spend the evening at home, in the family circle, in 
the intimate enjoyment of good reading, and not at 
the bar room, the country store or the club.” 

In this same line Prof. Richeson, superintendent 
of the East St. Louis schools, in his report just is- 
sued, says: 

“We have felt that, instead of trying to have the 
child accumulate a great mass of facts in history, 
geography, etc., thereby disgusting him not only 
with school, but with books as well, we should 
trust him for common sense and give him the read- 
ing habit. 

“In this discussion the word ‘reading’ is used in 
its deepest significance—that process which gets 
thought from the author and dwells upon it long 
enough to translate it into the reader’s understand- 
ing, language and life. This is a vital point. Here 
is the great work of the teacher and the school. Our 
first duty for the child is in selecting his reading 
matter. It must be within range of his thought and 
experience. By judicious questioning (which he 
will do for himself after a while) we must help him 
to weld the new thoughts into his life—intelligence. 
The great pedagogies will help us to learn how to do 
this, but nothing will take the place of hard work, 
guided by our own good sense. 

“To young people, a public library brings many 
dangers as well as blessings. Girls and boys read 
novel after novel for the sake of the story. They 
skip or skim all of the author’s best thoughts and in 
many cases do not even retain the story because it 
is read for the hour only, just as is the newspaper. 
This kind of reading wastes the precious seed time 
of youth and atrophies the highest powers of the 
soul. 


“Teachers and parents have the responsibility of 
determining whether the library shall bring a 
blessing or a curse to their children. Because so 
many parents are unprepared for the duty, it rests 
in double measure upon our teachers.” 

Better Salaries, ‘The presence of more than ole thou- 

BetterTeachers. and teachers in Jefferson City caus- 
ed the editor of the Jefferson City Tribune to utter 
some truths through his editorial columns, that 
should be widely extended. Speaking of salaries, 
he says: “Some teach six hours each day children 
of all ages and all degrees of mental attainment, 
from the A, B, C class to the tall girl who is study- 
ing psychology. Others weary and rack their brains 
with two hours a day teaching a single class. The 
six-hour teacher is often a young woman who grows 
plump and saucy at the employment, has_ rosy 
cheeks and a salary of $30 per month, The two-hour 
teacher has usually a salary of $2,000 a year, wears 
spectacles, writes books, gets dyspepsia and spends 
his summers at the sea shore. We pay our teach- 
ers too little if they are of any account at all. Cer- 
tain it is the young women in the country districts 
receive a salary all out of proportion to the work 
they do. More money, then better teaching. Bet- 
ter teaching, then a greater nation.’” “If this gen- 
eration were wise,” says a distinguished authority, 
“it would spend on education, not only more than 
any generation has ever spent before, but more than 
any generation would ever need to spend again.” 





Illinois The following are the officers of the 

Officers. Illinois State Teachers’ Association, 
elected at the late meeting at Springfield; Presi- 
dent, A. G. Lane, assistant superintendent Chicago 
schools; vice-president, A. V. Greenaman, Aurora; 
J. G. Shoop, Paris; secretary, Joel M. Bowlby, Me- 
tropolis; treasurer, Walter R. Hatfield, Pittsfield; 
railroad secretary, W. C. Payne, Hinsdale; E. G. 
Cooley for member of the Executive Committee, to 
hold three years. The other members of the com- 
mittee are Miss Martha Buck of Carbondale, whose 
term expires next year, and David Felmley, Normal, 
whose term expires in two years. 





Against The Illinois State Teachers’ Associa- 

. Uniformity. tion came out squarely against State 
Uniformity of text books. This is what we have 
always urged should be done, and we believe that 
the fallacy of this State uniform theory will soon 
be apparent to all. Already Indiana is protesting 
strongly against the State text book law. 

The county superintendents are almost unani- 
mously against it, and city superintendents are al- 
most as strongly opposed to it. 
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PLAIN TALKS TO YOUNG TEACHERS. 





BY I. W. HOWERTH, PH. D, 

The teachers of our public schools are literally 
the salt of the earth. Upon them depends the true 
progress of the age. You have heard this before, 
but very few teachers, I think, realize the deep sig- 
nificance of these assertions. Without such reali- 
zation the necessity of continuous self development 
will not be felt. The highly abstract interest in the 
good of others which the true teacher must mani- 
fest is only evinced as an attribute of a high order 
of mind and is therefore the product of growth in 
interest, in character and in enthusiasm. 

Now it is not my purpose to construct before you 
an unattainable ideal, built of “such stuff as 
dreams are made of,” with which I may institute a 
comparison disparaging to yourselves, but rather to 
indicate that degree of perfection which is attain- 
able by all and which all who possess the true edu- 
cational spirit will endeavor to reach. I shall prob- 
ably tell you only those things which you your- 
selves do know, but I offer no apology, for we often 
need to be reminded emphatically of those very 
things. 

You have been told, for instance, that personal 
influence is the chief agent in human development, 
but the teacher imparts not so much what he knows 
as what he is. You would perhaps admit the neces- 
sity on the part of the teacher of eliminating from 
his character all base impulses and of endeavoring 
earnestly to acquire that nobleness and strength of 
character which alone can awaken higher and 
nobler impulses in his pupils. But have you _ re- 
flected upon the truth of all this? Will you now 
call to mind how you yourselves have been 
strengthened by coming in contact with a _strong 
character, how your better nature 1s drawn out by 
association with a true man or woman? There are 
some people, you know, who stimulate us to read 
and to study, to think and to feel; while there are 
others whose mere presence seems to destroy our 
very capacity to think and to feel. How important, 
then, that the personality of the teacher be stimu- 
lating. As iron sharpeneth iron, a strong magnetic 
character creates in youth a love of knowledge and 
stimulates the child to that self activity without 


which there is no true education. Paraphrasing 
the words of another, the teacher should be to the 
child a living, moving pillar of fire to guide him 
through the wilderness of difficulties in his youth- 
ful pilgrimage, and foreshadowing to him the 
grand possibilities of human nature. Take any 
teacher who has made a name in the educational 
world, and you will find that he possessed in a re- 
markable degree that power to stimulate which is 
possessed and exercised only by strong natures. 
Consider Dr. Arnold, who educated many of the 
greatest men that England has produced, or Mark 
Hopkins, once president of Williams College, who 
so powerfully influenced the young Garfield, and 
you have an illustration of what I have in mind. 
Now, I do not wish to pretend that many of you 
will attain the exalted positions reached by these 
men, but you may at least profit by their example. 
An unattainable ideal need not deter us from our 
highest efforts, for within the small circle of our in- 
fluence is plenty of room for the exertion of all the 
noblest faculties of the soul. 

Character, then, is the first requisite of the true 
teacher, and the nobility of his character, other 
things being equal, is the true measure of his teach- 
ing power. A man or woman bad at heart can by 
no possibility be a good teacher. It is not sufficient 
that a teacher tell his pupils what they ought to be. 
He must himself be what he desires them to be- 
come, and here I may paraphrase another quota- 
tion with which you are familiar: “Be noble yourself 
and the nobleness which lies in your pupils, sleep- 
ing, but not dead, will rise up to meet your own 
and you will then be able to lead them into the 
paths of virtue and of knowledge, and to prepare 
them for the temptations of life by fortifying them 
with noble impulses and pure thoughts.” Will you 
not agree with me now that no teacher can afford 
to do less than put in practice in his own life the 
best of his own teachings; that he should guard his 
own character from all influences not designed to 
raise it to the highest power; that to keep himself 
in teaching condition he should order his associa- 
tions with men and books to that end. “He that 
walketh with wise men shall be wise; but the com- 
panion of fools shall be destroyed.” 

University of Chicago, December, 1898. 





I know no such thing as genius; it is nothing but 
labor and diligence.—Hogarth. 

The innocence of the intention abates nothing of 
the mischief of the example.—Robert Hall. 

Any feeling that takes a man away from his 
home is a traitor to the household.—H. W. Beecher. 

Honest men are the gentlemen of nature.—Bul- 
wer. 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS. 





BY W. YY. DEMAREK. 





The true teacher is not simply a hearer of lessons; 
he is a moulder of character as well, and character 
shall live when schools and books, pupils and peda 
gogues and time itself shall be no more. 

The true teacher, recognizing the great fact that 
his influence is cumulative, trembles a 


his respon 
sibility. Too many of us fail to grasp the tremend 
ous import of the fact that influence being cumula 
tive reaches beyond the grave. The evil and the 
good that men do live after them oftener than they 
are interred with their bones. Think you that 
Shakespeare's influence sleeps with his bones? 

Would, oh, teachers dear, that you could realize 
the importance of your profession, that you are 
training your country’s future citizens, that part of 
them that shall survive the wreck of matter and 
stand the test of the judgment. This task calls for 
patience, wisdom and judgment. ‘Tis a delicate, 
yet a great task. Are you suflicient unto it? ILfave 
you ‘by close, careful and persistent study of books, 
children, men and circumstances prepared yourself 
for the position you have voluntarily assumed? Are 
you prepared not only to teach the lessons found 
in the text books, but also to discover and correct 
the faults resultant from unwise home training? 
Have you any proper appreciation of what results 
may follow your work? Are you going to teach or 
keep school? Teach, and it will keep you busy and 
in bread and butter. Teach and you will gain 
greater rewards and higher enjoyments than were 
ever dreamed of by any mere school keeper. 

Happy are ye, oh, ye children, if so be ye have 
wise parents, who select wise trustees, who select 
wise teachers, for, verily, ye shall then have some 
show to become wise yourselves and not become the 
victims of infamous and unjust nepotism. Know 
ye not, oh, blessed children and anxious parents, 
that nepotism is ofttimes as fatal to educational in- 
terests as is the selfish and idiotie policy of parti- 
san politics? He who is a slave to party is a bigger 
fool than he who turns loose a bull in a china shop. 

Just as the more adjectives we use to modify a 
noun the more we limit its extension, so 


he more 
special acquirements a man possesses the more is 
he separated from the masses. This important 
fact demands that every teacher emphasize in his 
instruction that other important fact that every 
man is his brother's keeper, and that no amount of 
education or number of special acquirements can 
lessen his obligations to his fellow men. 
Unnecessary haste is usually unwise. The mush- 
room of a night withers in a day, while the leisure- 


growing oak may mark the death of centuries, ‘The 
true doctrine in education is, “Line upon ling, pre- 
cept upon precept, here a little and there a little.” 
Ilaste in education means imperfect knowledge and 
imperfect mental development. Cramming the 
mind for a few weeks with subjects to which 
months should be devoted can but result in mental 
confusion and dyspepsia. When shall we learn to 
zo slow and to appreciate the wisdom contained in 
the biblical maxim quoted above?) We must be pa- 
tient; we must persevere. Then will wisdom come 
with age and not be confined to the professors and 
graduates of abnormal normals. Quickest t@ ma- 
ture, soonest to decay. 

Partisan politics Is as great a curse to a place as 
is the open saloon. When politics gets into school 
affairs then the fool killer should come along with 
a stuffed club and furnish subjects for a lot of sec- 
ond class funerals, and thus “make way for hon 
ester men.” The man who sacrifices educational to 
party interests does a foolish, selfish and criminal 
act. He is a traitor to his country’s youth and 
should be forever disfranchised. He is a meaner, 
more selfish and contemptible criminal than the 
man who would rob or strike you in the dark. 
“They say” there are some places that have lots of 
just such selfish, ignorant, unjust, contemptible 
political poltroons. Such citizenship smells to 
heaven and indicates that “there is something rot- 
ten much nearer home than in the state of Den- 
mark.” 





SHALL WE PRAISE OR CONDEMN ? 


BY KATIE JAMES, 

This year as I am not teaching t have taken ad 
vantage of the opportunity to visit several schools. 
I felt that by secing other teachers at their work I 
could gain many ideas and methods for future use. 
I wish to let my fellow teachers know what I saw 
at two different school. 

Prof. C. was very kind and seemed glad to show 
me over the school. As we entered each room we 
seemed to carry with us a breathless stillness, from 
the high school to the primary the result was the 
same. I concluded that they were not in the habit 
of having company and felt annoyed to think that 
both teachers and pupils would show so plainly that 
they were making an effort to appear well before 
company. 

Several teachers invited me back the next day, 
and as I was to be in thelr town fur several days I 
accepted their invitations. 

On the following day I found that I was not the 
cause of the deathlike stillness which prevailed the 
day before, for the work moved on very nicely 
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without paying undue attention to the presence of 
a stranger. 

While | was in the seventh grade during the his- 
tory recitation Prof. C. came in. The moment he 
entered the room every child sat erect and motion- 
less. He criticized nearly every pupil who recited 
and f suppose would be ready to criticize the teach- 
erin the evening. At least'as soon as be left each 
pupil drew a deep breath of satisfaction and even 
the teacher seemed relieved, though she did = not 
show it so plainly. 

The other school of which I wish to speak I visit 
ed about a mouth later, 

Prof. L. took me around to the different rooms. 
As we entered, instead of a deathlike stillness pass- 
ing over the room, the children greeted us with 
pleasant smiles and went on with their work quiet- 
ly. Still there was that busy hum which one likes 
to hear. I noticed that Prof, L. in each room said 
something worthy of praise and that it was a 
pleasure for both the teacher and pupils to do their 
best. 

Chere were in this school, as I suppose in all 
others, many things which might be criticized, bait 
Prof. L. saw the good points and praised them. He 
dlid not flatter or seem insincere, but praised what 
was really good, and by so doing encouraged both 
teacher and pupils and prompted them to do their 
best at all times. 

Now my dear readers, which superintendent's 
visit. was the more beneficial to the school? The one 
who saw every fault and pointed it out or the one 
who saw both good and bad, but made his remarks 
on the good points? Ileave for you to answer: 
Shall we praise or condemn? 

Farmer City, Ill., December 31, 1898. 





With many readers, brilliancy of style passes for 
attluence of thought; they mistake buttercups in the 
grass for immeasurable gold mines under ground.— 
Longfellow. 

To be proud and inaccessible is to be timid and 
weak.—Massillon. 

Magnificent promises are always to be suspected. 

Theodore Parker. 

We want fewer things to live in poverty with sat- 
isfaction than to live magnificently with riches.— 
St. Evremond. 

Ask the heart to give a reason for any of its bean- 
tiful and divine motions and it can only look . up- 
wards and be dumb.—Lowell. 

Sudden resolutions, like a sudden rise of the mer- 
eury in the barometer, indicate little else than the 
changeableness of the weather.—Hare. 


SCHOOL EXAISIUNATIONS. 


BY WILLIAM A. MOWRY, 

School examinations may be advantageous ur 
detrimental. Wisely managed and carried on with 
right views and for right purposes they will doubt- 
less add materially to the success of school work. 
Badly managed and with wrong notions of their use 
and function, the injury resulting may be great. 

Let us first of all inquire concerning their true ob- 
ject and intent. For what purposes have school ex- 
aminations been conducted? It is clear that they 
have been used for a long time and by the best edu 
eators. Why? 

Annual or semi-annual or more frequent examina- 
tions have often been given by scnool superintend- 
ents primarily for two purposes, viz.: ta) To keep 
the grades uniform in the different schools; (b) to 
test the success of a teacher. 

In the schools of a large city soine machinery 19 
absolutely necessary. It is a great advantage tw 
keep all schools of a certain grade squarely on that 
grade. Pupils frequently move from one district ta 
another, and in such a case they are sometimes put 
back in the new school a grade below where they 
were before. ‘This can only be remedied by keep- 
ing, so far as it can be done, the different schools of 
the same yrade upon very nearly the same wors- 
Then again the grammar schools are preparing 
their pupils for the high school, and it seems quite 
needful that all pupils going up to the high school 
from various grammar schools should be equally 
well prepared, and to this end that they should 
have successfully mastered the same subjects in the 
different studies pursued. This can be done by uni- 
form examinations. 

Again, regular examinations by the teachers, as 
well as by the superintendent, have been considered 
necessary to make the pupils thorough in their 
work and to help them so to learn as to keep the 
knowledge ready for use. 

Probably in a majority of cases this reason is up- 
permost in retaining the system of examinations, 
There can be no question, it seems to me, but that 
written examinations are of great use to pupils in 
this respect. Most pupils are inclined to be satis- 
fied with a superficial view of the subjects which 
they are studying at school. It has been well said, 
“Smatterers dread examinations, but thorough 
scholars welcome them.” 

There remains to be considered one more very 
important reason for the use of written examina- 
tions, viz.: Their great value in accustoming the 
children to write out their thoughts and so to ac- 
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quire the habit of easy and correct English compo- 
sition, 

Everybody knows that the gift of speech, or oral 
language, distinguishes the human race from the 
brute creation and that the use of written language 
is the special feature that divides civilized people 
from savage tribes. So the power to write readily 
and correctly marks the cultivated person from the 
ignorant one. It is no mean acquisition—this pow- 
er to express one’s thoughts upon paper. It is in 
reality the greatest advantage that one can derive 
from his special school training. Frequent and ju- 
diciously arranged examinations may be made the 
best possible means of cultivating this power of 
writing. 

It may be well to name in closing this list of rea- 
sons for retaining in the schools the practice of 
written examinations, that they are useful in deter- 
mining questions of rank and in making promotions 
from one grade to another. It should be kept care- 
fully in mind that promotions should not be made 
wholly or in great part from results of written ex- 
aminations, but that these should be taken into ac- 
count. 

We have considered very briefly some reasons for 
continuing written examinations in the schools 
Let us now examine with equal brevity some com- 
mon mistakes frequently made which have in great 
measure given rise to the current objections so 
generally made against this custom. The examina- 
tion should, as I think, constitute one of the condi- 
tions for promotion in certain grades and for grad- 
uation, but it should by no means be the only condi- 
tion nor the prominent one. Written examinations 
should be more prominent in the higher grades and 
in the lower grades they should be used with care 
and be very simple and very easy. The judgment 
of the teacher is the best criterion for promotions 
and the main question the teacher should ask 
would be whether this pupil can profit by the 
course in the next grade, or, in other words, wheth- 
er he is fairly well fitted to grapple with the studies 
in that grade. The teacher should mark the pupils 
for their progress in the daily recitations, not daily 
(especially below the high school), but once a week 
or still less often. From 90 to 100 denotes excellent, 
from 80 to 90 good, from 70 to 80 fair, from 60 to 70 
passable and below 60 unsatisfactory. Even with 
this scale a teacher should wait days and weeks 
before marking a child below 60. 

Now as to the frequency and severity of the ex- 
aminations. The oftener they come the less they 
will be dreaded by sensitive pupils. But they 
should be plain and not too difficult. In no case 
should they be killing to body or mind. They 
should never be a torture. They must not be 80 


conducted as to make slaves of either teacher or 
pupil. They should not be a stimulus to cramming, 
but they should stimulate faithful, steady study. 
The questions should have to do with matter which 
the pupil ought to know. They should be a test of 
his knowledge and acquisitions and not of his sim 
ple power to memorize. The questions should be 
pointed and clear and never in the nature of puz 
zles. The great danger with teachers and superin- 
tendents will be to give too long and too difficult 
examinations rather than too short and easy ones. 
Above all they should not require too much time. 
selow the sixth grade they should not take over 
half an hour, for the sixth and seventh grades not 
over an hour, for the eighth and ninth grades not 
over an hour anda half. Inthe high school the 
maximum of time allowed should not be more than 
two hours. 

Then as to the style of questions and topies in 
the examination and who shall prepare them? As 
said above, let them be straightforward and simple, 
and the teacher is best qualified to prepare the 
topics and questions for the class, especially in the 
lower grades. 

Now as to graduation. There should not be 
breaks between one grade and another below the 
high school. Every pupil who has passed through 
one grade should go on to the next unless there are 
good reasons otherwise. 

Neither should there be too marked a break be 
tween the grammar grades and the high school. 
Every one who receives the grammar school certiti- 
cate should be admitted into the high school with 
out any special examination. 

With these principles carried out it seems to me 
there need be no objection to the system of written 
examinations.—School Journal. 


Learn how to laugh. <A good laugh is better than 
medicine. Learn how to tell a story. A good 
story is as welcome as a sunbeam in a sick-room. 
Learn to keep your own troubles to yourself. The 
world is too busy to care for your ills and sorrows. 
Learn to stop croaking. If you cannot see any 
good in this world, keep the bad to yourself. Learu 
to hide your aches and pains under a pleasant 
smile.—Selected. 


Success produces confidence; confidence relaxes 
industry. and negligence ruins the reputation which 
accuracy bas raised.—Jonson. 

I hate a style that is wholly flat and regular, that 
slides along like an eel and never rises to what one 
can call an inequality.—Shenstone. 

A lie that is half a truth is ever the blackest of 
lies.—Tennyson. 
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Free Text When the state undertakes to give 
Books. free education to all the children it 
undertakes a big task. It must provide a_ school 
house with its furniture and necessary apparatus, 
a well qualified school teacher and a competent su- 
pervision of the school. But has the state done its 
whole duty when it has done all this? There are 
those who contend that if the state attempts to 
take the place of the parent in the education of the 
child it is bound to go the whole length and do for 
the child whatever its best interest requires; noth- 
ing must be omitted or neglected that contributes to 
the work undertaken. The intention of the public 
school is to place all children on a common level 
and provide all with the same facilities. There must 
be no class distinction among public school chil- 
dren. In order to carry out this theory of state 
education to its legitimate ends it is held by many 
that the state must furnish text books as well as 
desks, teachers and other necessities. Free text 
books must not be confounded with uniform text 
books. There is no necessary connection between 
the two. Uniformity may be demanded whether the 
books are private property or not. Does the best in- 
terest of public education demand that the state 
should provide all books, slates and stationery? It 
sometimes happens that very poor children are not 
able to purchase the books needed in the school. In 
such cases it is evidently the duty of the state to 
supply the books, otherwise the object of the school 
cannot be made effective. This plan may make a 
distinction between the children of the rich and the 
children of the poor, but unless we are prepared to 
clothe the children the hated distinction must exist 
in the public as well as in the private school. If we 
are going to be logical we must both feed and 
clothe the school children as well as provide them 
all with free books. In some parts of the world 
there is a large element of the population that in- 
sists on the free meal as well as free tuition. It 
seems to us that the state goes too far when it un- 
dertakes to supply all children with free text 
books. When the state undertook to provide edu- 
eation free to all it did not think of providing food 
and clothing free. If we intend to be logical, how- 
ever, we cannot withhold the free text book. But 


it is just as well to stop somewhere or else logic 
will drive us all into communism, It is impossible 


for the state by legislation or by practical methods 
to abolish social distinctions. If the state furnishes 
free text books to the worthy poor it does all it 
ought to undertake. To go further is to run the 
risk of educating both parents and children that in- 
dividual effort is not necessary. The free text book 
is an unnecessary burden on the taxpayer. Besides 
it has a tendency to encourage what our Anglo- 
Saxon ancestors called ‘‘unthrift.” 





Morality in Man is the only being on the earth 
Education. governed by his conscience; every 
other creature is governed by habit or by instinct. 
Whatever the psychologists may finally settle upon 
as the true origin of the conscience there can be no 
doubt but that it is the foundation of all morality. 
No doubt there is such a thing as the tribal con- 
science, the social conscience and the national con- 
science, but there is also the individual conscience 
whose education is all important. Personality is the 
very center and seat of manhood and womanhood, 
and it is the duty of every teacher of youth to seek 
to develop and strengthen the personal conscience. 
No man is well educated whose individuality is 
merged into the general mass and whose conscience 
responds to nothing but the call of custom. All 
moral progress depends not upon the social con- 
science, but upon the individual conscience which 
has been differentiated from the rest of men. All 
ereat reformers have been deemed eccentric and 
even fanatical by their contemporaries because they 
had revelations not given to other and ordinary 
men. Every child should be taught to consult his 
or her own sense of right or wrong and to heed only 
the inner voice. Of course great care must be taken 
in teaching children to obey only their own con- 
sciences. What is curious about the average con- 
science is that it is guided almost solely by custom. 
The educated conscience dissects custom and ex- 
amines every moral proposition in the light of rea- 
son and truth. Were it not for the deep conviction 
that lays hold on some men that custom iis wrong 
there could be no reformation or progress. Men 
differ widely as to the criteria of conduct, but in all 
systems of morality the conscience or the moral 
sense must guide in action. In the last resort men’s 
beliefs mold their conduct and shape their lives. If 
a man believes that he is nothing but a brute and 
must die as the brute dies, whatever be his moral 
code, he can have no very high motive for self sac- 
rifice or heroism. If there be no immorality and no 
responsibility for conduct men naturally conclude 
that it is not worth while to practice self denial or 
to live a life of self restraint. If there is no wrong 
that can never be right and no right that may not 
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be wrong, then all moral distinctions disappear and 
man ceases to be moral. In spite of all theories 
morality rests upon certain permanent and inde- 
Structible beliefs without which virtue is no better 
than vice. A prayer has in it no more merit than 
an oath and goodness is no better than iniquity. 
Man is no more accountable for his evil deeds than 
is a storm or a tornado. If there be no’ eternally 
right action then the attempt to classify men’s 
deeds as good and bad, right and wrong, pure and 
base, is folly. To call a deed bad and to punish the 
doer would be cruel. The murderer deserves just 
as much praise as the benefactor. 

Our belief is that education to be valuable must 
be moral. Nor do we see how it is possible to edu- 
eate children to love the good and hate the evil 
without teaching the great fundamental facts of the 
Christian religion. Our American education is de- 
fective in that it seeks to teach morals without 
teaching religion, the foundation of all modern 
morality worthy of the name. While we would de- 
plore the introduction of sectarian teaching into our 
schools we doubt if the evil results would be so 
great if it were, as they are without any religious 
instruction. 

Sanitation ia The more we discuss the educational 

the School. problem the more evident it becomes 
that a sound mind in a sound body is the highest 
ideal in education. We have wrought for centuries 
on the sound mind, but the race has done but little 
as yet to secure it. Certainly progress in physical 
education has been very slight. After all we are 
but pigmies in physical strength compared with 
some of the older races. Recent tests show how far 
some of the less advanced races intellectually  sur- 
pass us in endurance. In order to attain to the 
highest physical perfectiop the school should devote 
much time to physical development, not to make 
athletes, but to grow strong men and women. The 
bath ought to be a part of every public school’s 
equipment. For many years the public school bath 
has existed in Germany and it has grown to be pop- 
ular. It is reported that some 40 European cities 
have provided public baths for the children in the 
schools. Such institutions when properly regulated 
may be made very useful. In the United States 
but little has been done, but it is a subject worthy 
of consideration. In Brookline, Mass., the experi- 
ment has been tried with most gratifying results. 
Brookline has the reputation of being the cleanliest 
city in America and it has gained celebrity for the 
health and comfort of its people. Why should not 
every American city be as clean and pure and 
sweet as Brookline? It will take a good deal of 
soap and water, but how much better worth living 
life would be if we were all as clean as we ought to 


be. In Brookline the school baths are free except 
a small charge to pay for soap and towels. A swim- 
ming pool has been provided and all the children 
are taught to swim. It would be a splendid sight 
to see Several thousand school children all clean and 
all pure in body and mind. Purity of body assists 
to make people pure in heart. When we reflect upon 
What has been accomplished in one city it shows 
both how much is yet to be done and how easily it 
might be done. 
School Children’s -\ Child takes in the greater part of its 
Eyes. knowledge in its early years through 
the eyes. How important, then, it is to have good 
eyesight. Hundreds and thousands of children go 
through school life at great disadvantage because 
of defective vision. Often a boy or a girl is deemed 
dull simply because of this defect. The Colorado 
School Journal makes the following sensible sugges- 
tion in regard to the matter: 

“Many nearsighted children, unable to see black- 
boards, charts, etc., and debarred from comprehen- 
sively observing the world and learning its lessons, 
have, by the aid of properly adjusted glasses, been 
placed upon an equality with their comrades. Many 
children unable to study without pai 


1 and fatigue, 
consequent upon hypermetropia or astigmatism, 
have by a similar remedy been relieved of their in- 
tirmity and enabled to assume high rank as_ schol- 
ars. Other children have been emanicpated from 
the mortification incident to the possession of cross- 
ed eyes by an operation; while others have been 
placed on the road to good vision by operative inter- 
ference upon congenital cataracts. Other channels 
of relief might be mentioned if space permitted, but 
enough has been said to demonstrate that while sta- 
tistical figures of an absolutely accurate character 
are unavailable, and dependence must be placed on 
the ‘general results,’ yet one may feel well assured 
that the plan, wherever made operative, will yield 
large and signally beneficial results.” 

Few people are aware how large a proportion of 
children are born with defective eyesight. It is 
claimed that fully half of the children in our 
schools have imperfect eyes. Of course many de- 
fects are slight and may be easily remedied, but in 
all such cases the scientific oculist should be con- 
sulted. The modern study of psychology has em- 
phasized the great importance of the eye in study. 
The ear is less important than the eye, but hun- 
dreds of children labor under serious disadvantages 
because their ears are not right. Teachers ought to 
awaken to a sense of their responsibility to their 
children. If any have defective hearing or vision 
the trouble cannot be treated too early for the good 
of the child. In thousands of instances failure in 
business or in professional life is due solely to the 
neglect of the eyes. Not only success in study but 
in life may depend upon a clear, steady eye. 
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Schools in Mr. Charles M. Pepper, Havana cor- 

Cuba. respondent of the Globe-Democrat, 

gives some interesting information about schools in 
Cuba. “A chapter on education in Cuba,” he says, 
“is necessarily a short one, for it is a blank. In the 
country three institutions that are a part of Ameri- 
can life are altogether lacking. These are the 
country doctor, the country parson and the country 
” The village priest and the village 
doctor are found, but ‘tas for the schoolmaster he 
does not exist. There is not a little red schoolhouse 
in all Cuba.” Cuba has a school system that looks 
well on paper, but like many other things on paper 
it was never enforced. In the towns Cuba had 
schools that were supposed to be free, but the teach- 
ers were never regularly paid and the laws requir- 
ing children to attend school were never obeyed. 
Most of the teachers were Spaniards who did not 
sympathize with the Cubans. Teaching was not a 
profitable business. “In peace times,’ says Mr. 
Pepper, “the schoolmaster in Cuba was what he is 
in Spain—threadbare, lean and hungry, with his 
salary months behind. In war times his salary got 
years behind and the school room was closed.’ 
Another thing about the schools of Cuba was ab- 
sence of supervision. There were supervising of- 
ficials, but they did nothing but take care of their 
offices and draw their pay. The consequence was 
that every schoolmaster was monarch of his own 
little kingdom, with none to molest or make him 
afraid. The only schools worthy of mention in the 
island were private institutions, and they were 
poorly supported. The wealthy Cubans sent their 
sons and daughters to this country to be educated 
and the Spanish sent theirs to Europe. The great 
question now is about the future. Evidently the 
first duty is to establish -primary schools for the 
education of the children. Many Americans have 
insisted that the great need of Cuba is schools 
where the English language can be learned, but this 
it seems to us is absurd. The people of Cuba speak 
Spanish and are as much attached to the tongue as 
we in the United States are attached to English. 
Mr. Pepper very sensibly suggests that “one tongue 
is all that the mass of cuildren can use during their 
primary schooling, and that is the tongue which iis 
heard all around them.” By all means let us use 
good sense in trying to educate the young Cubans. 
A few of the official and the commercial class will 
need English, but the body of the people will long 
prefer Spanish. About the last thing a liberty lov- 
ing people will give up is their native tongue. Next 
to religion there is nothing people hold to with such 
tenacity as their language. Gen. Joseph Wheeler 
has made the very practical suggestion that every 
college in the United States ought to offer at least 
one scholarship free to some aspiring young Cuban. 


schoolmaster. 


But there are many well educated young Cubans 
who are looking for something to do and wonder- 
ing where they will find it. Unfortunately Cuba is 
cursed with political madness. The educated class- 
es all want to be political leaders, and if they can- 
not find offices they create a revolution so as_ to 
make them. The greatest difficulty the United 
States will have to encounter will be to satisfy the 
political aspirations of the educated Cubans. If the 
government can induce them to turn school teacbers 
it will hasten the solution of the problem. But 
what education there has been in Cuba has been 
under the supervision of the church rather than the 
state and it will be a big task to transfer the school 
from the control of the priest to the control of the 
politician. The London Times predicts that the 
school question will be the greatest difficulty with 
which the American people will have to deal. 





The Czar's There is every reason to believe that 

Peace Policy. the Czar of Russia is sincere in his 
advocacy of universal peace. His proposition for 
an International Conference to consider ways and 
means of disarming the great nations of Europe 
is the most important proposition ever made. The 
young Czar recently submitted to an interview 
with Mr. William T. Stead, of London, in which 
he set forth his private views in regard to war. 
The Czar is much depressed over the situation. 
He says: “I look out over the world, I study our 
civilization, I don’t find it very good—I see nations 
all engaged ip seizing or trying to Seize all terii- 
tory not yet occupied by European powers. I look 
at the results, they do not seem to be good. For 
the native races what does expansion mean? Too 
oftea opium, alcohol and all manner of foul dis- 
eases are a great gulf between the governed and 
those who rule, and crushing taxation is imposed 
upon the natives for the blessings of this civiliza- 
tion. And for the nations who seize, what does it 
mean? A continued increase of suspicion, jealousy 
and rivalry, the heaping up of fleets and armies in 
all parts of the world; with the result that the 
army and navy are swallowing up more and more 
millions that should be used for the welfare of 
the people and for the advancement of the world. 
On top are a few very rich and comfortable. Down 
below, with an ever-increasing measure of taxes 
for armaments, is the great mass of poor people, 
whose position is not very good. There is an ever- 
increasing multitude of those below with their 
brooding discontent ripening into socialism, and 
developing into anarchy.’ These are solemn con- 
fessions. They come from the throne of one of the 
greatest nations on the globe. They reveal a noble 
heart full of sympathy with the suffering poor. 
The Czar recognizes the evils of militarism. Let us 
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be thankful that at last one high in authority has 
the courage to put his finger on the black spots 
of modern civilization. Ail Christians are anxious 
to see civilization extended, but all intelligent ob- 
servers know that with the expansion of our 
commerce and our territory there is an expansion 
of the miseries produced by opium and rum. Al- 
ready ships bound for Manila have carried great 
cargoes of liquid death. We have already sent 
enough whisky to the Philippines to neutralize 
all the good one hundred missionaries could do in 
ten years. If the Christian people of America are 
going to introduce territorial expansion, let them 
with cne voice demand that our soldiers and mer- 
chants shall not ruin the natives with tobacco, 
opium and rum. 


Cuba Under the At noon January 1, 1899, the Spanish 

American Flag. flag that has waved over the island of 
Cuba since its discovery by Christopher Columbus, 
was hauled down and in its place was hoisted the 
stars and stripes. The ceremony of the exchange 
of sovereignty was simple, brief and expressive. 
The royal palace was the scene of the transaction. 
Capt. Gen. Castellanos, the successor of Gen. 
Blanco, performed the humiliating task of surrend- 
ering Spanish sovereignty in the new world. The 
captain general and his staff, arrayed in gorgeous 
uniform, appeared in the main hall of the palace at 
the appointed hour to await the arrival of the 
American commissioners and Gen. John R. Brooke, 
the American military governor of the island of 
Cuba. After shaking hands with Gen. Brooke and 
others, including a few Cuban generals, Capt. Gen. 
Castellanos spoke as follows: 

“Gentlemen, in compliance with the treaty of 
Paris, the agreement of the mililary commissioners 
of the island and the orders of my king, at_this mo- 
ment of noon, January 1, 1899, there ceases in Cuba 
Spanish sovereignty and begins that of the United 
States. In consequence, I declare you in command 
of the island, with the object that you may exercise 
it, declaring to you that I will be first in respecting 
it. Peace having been established between our re- 
spective governments, I promise you to give all 
due respect to the United States government, and l 
hope that the good relations already existing be 
tween our armies will continue until the termina- 
tion of the evacuation of those under my orders in 
this territory.” 


Gen. Brooks replied in the briefest possible man- 
ner, accepting the great trust “in befalf of the gov- 
ernment and President of the United States,” and 
wishing Gen. Castellanos and the Spanish people 
peace and prosperity. The aged Gen, Castellanos 
was deeply moved and with tears in his eyes de- 


clared: “I have been in more battles than I have 
hairs on my head, and my self possession has never 
failed until to-day. Adieu, gentlemen, adieu.” Af- 
ter the Spanish representatives left the hall Gen. 
Brooke held a brief reception, which was attended 
by various Havana ofticials paying their respects 
and promising allegiance to the United States. The 
first to arrive wre the doctors of the University 
of Havana, Roman Catholic priesfs, who, arrayed 
in silk and velvet gowns and small black silk caps 
with yellow tassels, bared their heads and bowed 
low in acknowledging the supremacy of the United 
States. The ceremonies at the palace did not last 
more than a half hour. But it was a momentous 
time in the history of the Cuban peaple. The 
American flag and American military authority are 
now recognized throughout Cuba. How long ou” 
occupation will last depends upon the behavior of 
the Cuban people. They are to be given an oppor- 
tunity to choose a guvernment for themselves as 
soon as conditions will permit. 


Senator Morrill United States Senator Justin S. Mor- 

Dead. rill, of Vermont, died Tuesday, De- 
cember 27, in the eigthy-ninth year of his age. Mr. 
Morrill was elected a member of Congress in 1854 
and served in that body until 1867, when he was 
elected to the Senate. During the exciting days of 
the great civil war Mr. Morrill was one of the most 
active and useful members of the Lower House of 
Congress. During the first of his public career the 
slavery question was the burning issue. He is con- 
sidered the father of the tariff system adopted by 
the Republicans during the war, and supported by 
them ever since. The tariff devised in 1861 was in- 
tended to provide revenue to carry on the civil 
war. The policy adopted by its originator has ex- 
isted for more than thirty-seven years, and still has 
a strong bold on the country. Senator Morrill’s 
elevation to the Senate did not end his political in- 
fluence as so often happens when a Congressman 
becomes a Senator. Senator Morrill was one of the 
most upright and honored members of the United 
States Senate for a period of thirty-one years. Dur- 
ing all that time the deliberations of the Senate 
bore the impress of his vigorous intellect. Long 
after Senator Morrill had become an octogenarian 
he was regarded as one of the ablest men in the 
Senate. He was in his eighty-sixth year when he 
was re-elected to the Senate for the sixth time fora 
period of six years. In the debates on the money 
question and the annexation of Hawaii and all the 
exciting issues of the times, the ‘old man eloquent” 
held his own. He resisted the annexation of 
Hawaii until the last, and was about the only Re- 
publican Senator who refused to surrender to the 
pressure of public opinion. 
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JOSIAH GILBERT HOLLAND. 
(1819-1881.) 
From American and British Authors, by F. V. Irish 
Publisher, Columbus, O. 


To read Dr. Holland's writings and feel the en- 
nobling power of such pure and vigorous manhood 
is a perpetual inspiration. 

The young man or woman who is not stimulated 
to live a nobler, truer life by reading Letters to 
Young People, Gold Foil, Arthur Bonnicastle, Kath- 
rina or any of Dr. Holland’s works, must be either 
helplessly stupid or hopelessly bad. The writer of 
these words had the priceless privilege of reading 
Holland’s Letters to Young People (‘‘Titcomb’s Let- 
ters”) when a country boy of 14, and has often said 
both in publie lectures and private conversation 
that of all the ennobling influences that came into 
his young life this book was by far the most enrich- 
ing and helpful, except the Bible. The essay, Bad 
Habits, helped mightily to make this country lad 
the pronounced enemy of tobacco, profanity, impur- 
ity—everything that enslaves and mars manhood or 
cheapens and degrades womanhood, and the true 
friend of all that dignifies and purifies life. ‘This 
one sentence from this essay should be framed and 
hung on the walls of school rooms and in all public 
buildings until it is deeply impressed on the hearts 
of the young: A young man is not fit for life until 
he is clean—clean and healthy, body and soul, with 
no tobacco in his mouth, no liquor in his stomach, 
no oath on his tongue and no thought in his heart 
which if exposed would send him sneaking into 
darkness from the presence of all good women.” 
Gold Foil is a priceless treasure both to the individ- 
ual and the home. What a matchless plea for the 
Bible is the Infallible Book! How one learns to 


hate vice as he reads the Canonization of. the Vi- 
cious, Vices of the Imagination and Does Sensuality 
Pay? 


Holland's long poems, Bitter Sweet, the Mistress 
of the Manse and Kathrina, are deservedly popular. 
As a loving tribute to his own mother and wife and 
to all noble women, the introduction to Kathrina is 
unsurpassed for tenderness and beauty: 

“Not many friends my life has made; 
Few have I loved, and few are they 
Who in my hand their hearts have laid; 
And these were women. I am gray, 

But never have I been betrayed.” 

Of Dr. Holland's shorter poems at least three, 
Gradatim, Wanted and A Glimpse of Youth, con- 
tain the elements of immortality and should be 
memorized and hecome a part of the soui furniture 
of every boy and girl. 

At Springfield, Mass., near to Mt. Holyoke and the 
beautiful Connecticut, the mountain and the river 
which were a delight to his childhood and an _in- 
spiration to his manhood years, is the grave of Dr. 
J. G. Holland: 

O mountain, guard his precious dust; 
O river, seaward flowing, 
By night your softest dews bestow 
To keep the grasses growing 
That ever, with the bitter sweet 
His sacred grave shall cover— 
Servant of man and friend of God, 
3rave thinker, steadfast lover. 
—Washington Gladden. 
His own hand his best wreath must lay! 
Of his own life his last words are true— 
So true, love’s truth no truer thing can say— 
“By sympathy all hearts to him he drew.” 
—Helen Hunt Jackson. 

Biography.—Dr. Holland was born at Belcher- 
town, Mass., July 24, 1819. He was emienetly well 
born, his parents being typical New England people. 
His poem, Daniel Gray, is a picture of his father. 
That Dr. Holland's mother and his wife were noble 
types of womanhood, no one can doubt after read- 
ing his tribute at the beginning of Kathrina. He 
married Miss Elizabeth Chapin of Springfield, 
Mass., in 1845. Dr. Holland graduated at Berkshire 
Medical College, Pittsfield, Mass. He was for @ 
time superintendent of schools, Vicksburg, Miss. In 
1849 he became associate editor of the Springfield 
Republican, in which paper ‘Timothy ‘Titcomb’s 
Letters” were first published. He traveled in Eu- 
rope. Founded Scribner's Monthly, which became 
the Century Magazine, of which Dr. Holland was 
editor until his death. Appointed on the board of 
education, New York City, and became its presi- 
dent. Became a popular lecturer. He died at his 
home in New York City October 12, 1881, and his 


body was laid to rest at Springfield, Mass. Dr. 
Washington Gladden preached the memorial  ser- 
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mon. Dr. Holland's wife and three children, Annie, 
Kate and Theodore, survive him. “The Buff Cot- 
tage” and “Brightwood” were Dr. Holland’s homes 
at Springtield and “Bonnie Castle,’ his summer 
home at Alexandria Bay. “By sympathy all hearts 
to him he drew,” were the last words written by 
Dr. Holland. They were written of Garfield on the 
day before Holland’s death. Dr. Holland was a no 
ble Christian, an earnest worker in church and 
Sunday school, a beautiful singer, leader of the 
choir. On Dr. Holland's monument at Springfield 
are the following words from his will: “For the 
great hereafter I trust in the Infinite Love, as it is 
expressed to me in the life and death of my Lord 
and Savior, Jesus Christ.” See Mrs. H. M. Plunk- 
ett’s excellent biography of Dr. Holland entitled 
Josiah Gilbert Holland. 


Principal Writings——The Bay Path, 1857; Bitter 
Sweet, 1858; Letters to Young People, 1858; Gold 
Foil, 1859; Miss Gilbert's Career, 1860; Lessons in 
Life, 1861; Letters to the Joneses, 1863; Plain Talks, 
1865: Life of Lincoln, 1865; IKathrina, 1867; The 
Marble Prophecy, 1872; Arthur Bonnicastle, 1875; 
Mistress of the Manse, 1874; Seven Oaks, 1875; 
Nicholas Minturn, 1877; Everyday Topics (two se 
ries), 1876, 1882. 


SELECTIONS FOR MEMORIZING. 

I know that just before me, or somewhere before 
me, there is a generation of men who will think less 
of being saved, and more of being worth saving, 
less of dogma, and more of duty, less of law and 
more of love.—Lessons in Life, Undeveloped Re- 
sources. 

The truth is, that no man can do an unmanly 
thing without inflicting an injury on the whole hu- 
man race. * * * Every sin shakes men's confi- 
dence in men and becomes, whatever its origin, the 
enemy of mankind; and all mankind have a right to 
make common cause in its extermination.—Lessons 
in Life, Faith in Humanity. 

A man who only asserts so much of that which is 
in him as will find favor with those among whom 
he has his daily life, and who withholds all that will 
wound their vanity and condemn their selfishness 
and clash with their principles and prejudices, has 
no more manhood in him than there jis in a spaniel, 
and is certainly one of the most contemptible shirks 
the world contains.—Plain Talks, Working and 
Shirking. 

When the people of France pulled down both God 
and the church and set up reason in their place, all 
the infernal elements of human nature held their 
brief high carnival. That one terrific experiment 
should be enough for a thousand worlds, through 
countless years.—Gold Foil, The Infallible Book. 


Woman will be pure if man will be true. Young 
men, this great result abides with you. If you could 
but see how beautiful a flower grows upon the 
thorny stalk of self denial, you woul give the plant 
the honor it deserves. If it seem hard and homely, 
despise it not, for in it sleeps the beauty of heaven 
and the breath of angels.—Gold Foil, Does Sensual- 
ity Pay? 

What is the little one thinking about? 
Very wonderful things, no doubt: 
Unwritten history! 

Unfathomed mystery! 

Yet he laughs and cries, and eats and drinks, 

And chuckles and crows, and nods and winks, 

As if his head were as full of kinks 

And curious riddles as any sphinx! 

Bitter Sweet. 
There's a song in the air! 
There’s a star in the sky! 
There’s a mother’s deep prayer 
And a baby’s low ery! 
And the star rains its fire while the Beautiful sing, 
lor the manger of Bethlehem cradles a king. 
A Christmas Carol. 
Toward every brave and careless boy 
Whose lusty shout or call I hear, ( 
The boy within me springs with joy 
And rings an echo to his cheer, 
A Glimpse of Youth. 


MEMORY GEMS. 

The sure way to miss success is to miss the op- 
portunity.—Chasles. 

A sentence, well couched, takes both the sense 
and the understanding.—Feltham. 

The way to fill a large sphere is to glorify a small 
one. There is no large sphere; you are your own 
sphere.—Edward Braislin. 

There is a gift that is almost a blow, and there is 
a kind word that is munificence; so much is there in 
the way of doing things.—A. Helps. 

Fear is implanted in us as a preservative from 
evil; but its duty, like that of other passions, is not 
to overbear reason, but to assist it.—Johnson. 

Political men, like goats, usually thrive best 
among ‘inequalities.—Landor. 

The coward reckons himself cautious; the miser 
thinks himself frugal.—Hume. 

Show us the man who never makes a mistake 
and we will show a man who never makes any- 
thing.—Wayland. 

If a man really has an idea, he can communicate 
it; and if ‘he has a clear one, he will communicate it 
clearly.—Emmons. 
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STORIES FOR LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY 
(FEBRUARY 12.) 





BY BESSIE L. PUTNAM, 


HIS SCHOOL DAYS. 

Lincoln's early life is in a general way well 
known. The son of a pioneer, his educational ad- 
vantages were meager in the extreme. He was 
fortunate, however, in being born of parents who 
fostered his taste for learning, giving him every 
advantage within their limited means. At the age 
of 7 he was sent to school, with the conventional 
equipment of the times—a copy of Dilworth’s spell- 
ing book. 

These school days were soon cut short by the re- 
moval of the family from his birthplace in Ken- 
tucky to the wilds of Indiana. Shortly after his 
mother died. happy in the knowledge that, chiefly 
through her own instruction, her favorite son could 
read the Bible and was familiar with the rudiments 
of writing. 

Despite the disparaging remarks of neighbors, 
who regarded the latter as an entirely superfluous 
accomplishment, Abraham's father encouraged him 
to persevere in the art, and it is worthy of note 
that one of the first practical applications of his 
acquirement was the penning of an invitation to an 
old friend of his mother, an itinerant preacher, to 
deliver a sermon over her grave. This was nine 
months after her death, and just a year after her 
departure the son's desire was realized. In his dis- 
course the minister spoke in an affecting manner of 
the medium through which his invitation had been 
extended, and then for the first time did the com- 
munity realize the use of his accomplishment. 
Ridicule was transformed into admiration and 
Lincoln's pen became from that time a willing ser- 
vant of the entire neighborhood. 

Later we find him arrayed in’ buckskin clothes 
and a coonskin cap, wending his way to the log 
school house, his text book at this period being an 
old arithmetic. His acquaintance with grammar 
was not made until some time after he had left 
school--in fact, after he had gone into business. 

THE BOOKS HE READ. 

Among his favorite books were Ramsay's Life of 
Washington and Weems’ Life of Washington, and 
the manner in which he acquired the ownership of 
the former proves that a characteristic trait of ma- 
ture years was dominant in early life. 

He had horrowed the book from his teacher. .One 
night he laid it away carefully, as he thought, to 
find it the next morning literally soaked through. 
The wind had changed in the night and the storm 
had besten through a erack in the logs. With 


books rare and expensive, and no money with 
which to make reparation for the damage. imagine 
his chagrin! But instead of forgetting (?) to re- 
turn the book, he frankly showed it to the owner 
and offered to work for him until full pecuniary 
recompense was given. The offer was accepted 
and the soiled volume became his own in exchange 
for three days of steady work “pulling fodder.” 

The Life of Henry Clay, Aesop’s Fables ana 
Bunyaun’s Pilgrim’s Progress were also favorites of 
his boyhood. ‘The first aroused the love for the 
Kentucky statesman which developed into a _pas- 
sion in later years. And to the infiuence of the last 
two hw historian attributes much of the direct and 
forcible style which rendered Lincoln’s papers so 
impressive. While too poor to buy a copy of Black- 
stone he walked over 40 miles to obtain it, reading 
the first hundred pages on the homeward trip. In 
maturer years he was an ardent student of Shakes- 
peare, being able to render many of the prominent 
passages word for word, and that with a force and 
power that would do credit to our best actors. He 
regarded the king’s soliloquy as the choicest part 
of Hamlet. He preferred Macbeth to Hamlet, and 
in comparing the two famous soliloquies in those 
days, both of which he had vommitted to memory, 
he liked best that of the Scottish king. The poem 
commencing with: 

“Oh, why should the spirit of mortal be proud?’ 
was a favorite, and this, too, he could repeat entire. 
It was doubtless his known fondness for these 
stanzas which led to their being published in a 
newspaper under his signature. He stoutly denied 
the authorship—in fact, had been seeking for years 
to learn the name of the one whose lines had pleas- 
ed him so much. In commenting on “The Last 
Leaf,” by O. W. Holmes, he said of the stanza com- 
mencing: 


“The mossy marbles rest,” 


“For pure pathos, in my judgment, there is noth- 
ing finer than those six lines in the English lan- 
guage.” 

Thus it will be seen that though self educated he 
had not fallen into a rut, but had become acquaint- 
ed with a wholesome variety of standard literature. 
While the habit acquired in early years, of writing 
out a synopsis of each book read, helped wonderful- 
ly in fixing its contents indelibly upon his mem- 
ory. 

HOW HE PARNED HIS FIRST DOLLAR. 

When 18 years old he gained the consent of his 
mother, after much persuasion, to test the New Or- 
leans market with their little produce. He accord- 
ingly set off down the river with his barrel ar two 
of goods on a flatboat of his own constructing. A 
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steamer was coming up the river. In those days 
there were no wharves on the western streams, 
passengers being required to go out in boats to the 
steamer. While contemplating his new boat and 
wondering how he could improve it, he was accost- 
ed by two men on shore who wished him to take 
them and their trunks out to the steamer. He read- 
ily consented, glad to make, as he supposed, ‘two 
or three bits.” Both men and baggage were speed- 
ily transferred to the steamer and as it was about 
to steam away young Lincoln called to his late pas- 
sengers that they had forgotten to pay him. Eacb 
took from his pocket a silver half dollar and threw 
it upon the floor of his boat. “I could scarcely be- 
lieve my eyes as I picked up the money,” said he, 
when relating the incident many years after in the 
executive chamber. “Gentlemen, you may think it 
was a very little thing, and in these days it seems 
to me a trifle, but it was a most important incident 
in my life. I could scarcely credit that I, a poor 
boy, had earned a dollar in less than a day—that by 
honest work I had earned a dollar. The world 
seemed wider and fairer before me. I was a more 
hopeful and confident being from that time.” 

THE BIRTH OF THE EMANICPATION PROC- 

LAMATION. 

This document was prepared, related Lincoln to 
the artist Carpenter, without the knowledge of the 
cabinet, and was first read to them late in July, 
1862. Various suggestions were offered by the dif- 
ferent members, none of which had not been an- 
ticipated and fully decided in the mind of the Pres- 
ident, until Secretary Seward spoke: 

“Mr. President, I approve of the proclamation, 
but I question the expediency of its issue at this 
juncture. The depression of the public mind conse- 
quent upon our repeated reverses is so great that I 
fear the effect of so important a step. It may be 
viewed as the last measure of an exhausted gov- 
ernment.” 

(“His idea,” explained Mr. Lincoln, “was that it 
would be considered our last shriek on the retreat.) 


, 


“Now,” continued Mr. Seward, “wuile I approve 
the measur2, I suggest, sir, that you postpone its 
issue until you can give it to the country supported 
by military success, instead of issuing it, as would 
be the case now, upon the greatest disasters of the 
war.” 

Said Mr. Lincoln: “The wisdom of the view of the 
secretary of state struck me with very great force. 
It was an aspect of the case that, in all my thought 
upon the subject, I had entirely overlooked.” 

The draft was accordingly laid away for a more 
opportune time. Then came Pope’s disaster at 
Bull Run and finally Antietam. Mr. Lincoln deter- 


mined to wait no longer, and at the Soldiers’ Home, 
where he was then staying, three miles from Wash- 
ington, he finished the second draft of the famous 
document. At the next meeting of the cabinet, re- 
lates Mr. Chase, he announced that “the time for 
the annunciation of the emancipation policy could 
be no longer delayed. Public sentiment would sus- 
tain it, many of his warmest friends and support- 
ers demanded it, and he had promised his God that 
he would do it.’ The last words were uttered in a 
low tone and evidently heard only by Mr. Chase, 
who sat near. On being asked by the latter if he 
understood correctly, the President replied, “I made 
a solemn vow before God that, if Gen. Lee were 
driven back from Pennsylvania, I would crown the 
result by the declaration of freedom to the slaves.” 

Thus was done the deed which Lincoln afterward 
most earnestly assured the artist who so admirably 
perpetuated its first reading on canvas, “as affairs 
have turned, is the central act of my administra- 
tion, and the great event of the nineteenth century.” 

Harmonsburg, Pa., December, 1898. 





HUMOR OF THE SCHCOLROOM. 





During an attempt to “develop” the idea and use 
of the superlative degree of the adjective, the fol- 
lowing conversation took place: 

Teacher—I see a pretty girl, and you see one who 
is better looking than the first. Now, how can 
you describe the second girl by the use of the word 
pretty? 

Pupil—The second girl is prettier. 

Teacher—Very good. Now, suppose you see a 
girl who is better looking than either of the others, 
what would you call her? 

Pupil—I should call her a daisy. 





“Johnnie,” asked The teacher of a pupil in the 
juvenile geography class, ‘“‘what State is called the 
Bay State?” 

“Kentucky,” was the reply. 

“No, that isn’t correct,’”’ said the teacher. 

“Well,” answered Johnnie, “that is where bay 
horses grow.” 





No one will dare maintain that it is better to do 
injustice than to bear it.—Aristotle. 

The gain of lying is nothing else but not to be 
trusted of any, nor to be believed when we say 
the truth.—Sir W. Raleigh. 

Games of chance are traps to catch schoolboy 
novices and gaping country squires, who begin with 
a guinea and end with a mortgage.—Cumberland. 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
“You la y a wreath on murdered Lincoln’s bier, 
You, who with mocking pencil wont to trace, 
Broad for the self complacent British sneer, 
Fis length of shambling limb, his furrowed face? 
“His gaunt, gnarled hands, his unkempt. bristling 
hair, 
IIis garb uncouth, his bearing ill at ease 
His lack of all we prize as debonair, 
Of power or will to shine, of art to please? 
“You, whose smart pen backed the pencil’s laugh, 
Judging each step, as though the way were plain: 
Neckless, so it could point its paragraph, 
Of chief’s perplexity or people's pain? 
“Beside this corpse, that bears for winding sheet 
The stars and stripes he lived to rear anew, 
Between the mounrers at his head and feet, 
Say, scurril jester, is there room for you?” 
“Yes; he had lived to shame me from iy sneer, 
To lame my pencil and confute my pen, 
To make me own this hind a prince's peer, 
This toiler a true born king of men. 
“My shallow judgment I had learned to rue, 
Noting how to oceasion's height he rose. 
“ow his quaint wit made home truth seem more 
true, 
How iron-like, his temper grew by blows. 
“Tie went about his work—such work as few 
Ever had laid on head and heart and hand— 
As one who knows. where there’s a task to do, 
Man’s honest will must heaven's good grace com- 
mand. 
“So he went forth to battle on the side 
That he felt clear was liberty’s and right's, 
As in his peasant boyhood he had plied 
His warfare with rude nature’s thwarting mights. 
“So he grew up, a destined work to do, 
And he lived to do it; four long suffering years, 
Il] fate, ill feeling, ill report lived through, 
And then he heard the hisses change to cheers. 
“The taunts to tribute, the abuse to praise, 
And took both with the same unwavering mood; 
Till, as he came on light, from darkling days, 
And seemed to touch the goal from where he 
stood.” 
—Selected. 





“Mamma,” said 6-year-old Bobbie, “you should 
let Ann put up my school lunch instead of doing it 
yourself.” 

“Why, Bobby,” she replied, “it’s no trouble and 
I’d just as Soon do it myself.” 

“Yes, I know,” answered the youthful diplomat, 
“but you see Ann has a bigger appetite than you 
have and she always puts more in.” 


LINCOLN EXERCISE. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
sorn in Kentucky, Feb. 12, 1809. 
In a log cabin. 
Parents born in Virginia. 
His father was an orphan at six years and 
had no education. 
Brought up in poverty. 
Was Captain of Volunteers in Blackhawk In- 
dian War at 23. 
Rail splitter. 
Lawyer. 
Civilian. 
Givil War. 
Defeated for Illinois Legislature the first time 
he was a candidate. 
Was in Illinois Legislature six years; was 1n 
Congress one term. 
Always in politics. 
Sixteenth President of the United States. 
Twice elected President. 
From Illinois. 
Freed millions of slaves as a war act. 
Preserver. 
Emancipator. 
Assassinated at Washington, April 14, 1865 


ABSTRACT FOR SKETCH OF LINCOLN: 
1. His Early Life. 
(a) Birth. 
(b) Childhood. 


(c) Youth, 
(da) Manhood. 


(e) Difficulties. 

2. His After Life. 

(a) Occupation. 

(b) Election to the Presidency. 

(c) Administration. 

(d) Burial. 

38. His Character. 

(a) Simplicity. 

(b) Uprightness. 

SUBJECTS FOR SHORT ESSAYS. 

His boyhood training, habits, education 

Lincoln as a lawyer. 

Lincoln is a speaker and debater. 

Emancipation proclamation. 

His character. 

The assassination 

SUBJECTS FOR READINGS. 

Some of these may be found in school readers and 
speakers, others in the biographies 

Lincoln in Court. 

Call for 300,000 Men. 

The Merciful President. 

A Good Temperance Man. 

Lincoln’s First Political Speech. 

How Lincoln Loved His Mother. 
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Splitting Rails for a Pair of Pants 

The Soldier's Reprieve. 

Death of President Lincoln. By H. W. Beecher, 
APPROPRIATE RECITATIONS, 

Abraham Lincoln. Poem by Bryant. 

Abraham Lincoln. Poem by Lowell. 

Dedication Speech at Gettysburg. I.incom. 

Abraham Lincoln. By John M. Langston. 

Lincoln, the Shepherd of the People. By Rev 

Phillips Brooks. 
The Hand of Lincoln. By E. C. Stedman. 





NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 





The next meeting of the National Educational As 
sociation will be held at Los Angeles, July 11 to 14. 
It is not too soon to begin now planning for this 
trip. The railroad rate from Missouri River points 
will be $50 for the round trip. 

The Department of Superintendence will meet in 
Columbus, O., February 21, 22 and 23. E. H. Mark 
of Louisville, president. The railroads will make a 
low rate, and this will undoubtedly be a great meet- 
ing. 


MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The meeting of the Missouri State Teachers’ <As- 
sociation was one of the best and most helpful ever 
held. The principal discussions are summed up in 
the following resolution, which was number five of 
those adopted: 

Resolved, That in our judgment the educational 
welfare of the State will be greatly enhanced by 
the following: By a permanent provision for the 
maintenance of the university of the State and the 
State normal schools, which provision shall be al- 
Ways commensurate with the growth and develop- 
ment of the State. By the operating of the univer- 
sity in all of its academic work throughout the year 
in accordance with the recommendation of the 
Soard of Visitors, and by the recent action of the 
Board of Curators in making tuition free. By the 
ample equipment of a complete model, or training, 
department in each of the State normal schools. By 
the encouragement of the formation of joint district 
high schools through State aid and the improving 
of the weaker high schools already existing through 
limited State aid conditioned upon the per cent of 
local taxation for school purposes. By the separa- 
tion of the licensing power from the instruction 
feature in the county institutes by a provision by 
which boards may furnish text-books free to the 
pupils, and by State supervision of degree confer- 
ring institutions. 

The following officers were elected: 


The Committee on Nominations presented the fol- 
lowing names as officers of the association: Dr, R. 
Hi. Jesse, president; Oliver Stigall, secretary; 1. D. 
Lucky, treasurer; Lee W. Rood, first vice-president; 


J. M. Stevenson, second vice-president; W. DD. Grove, 


third vice-president; W. C. Thompson, fourth vice- 
president; Miss Marie L. Turner, recording secre- 
tary. 


EDUCATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA. 


The Educational Press Association will hold an 
important meeting in connection with the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, at Columbus, 0O., Feb- 
ruary 21, 22 and 23. Following is the programme: 

WEDNBSDAY, FEBRUARY 22, 3 P. M. 

Address of Welcome—O. T. Corson, editor Ohio 
Educational Monthly, Columbus, O. 

Address of Welcome—Miss Margaret W. Suther 
land, associate editor Ohio Educational Monthly. 

Paper: 

“Thirty Years of Educational Journalism—Reflec- 
tions and Reminiscences,” W. I. Bell, editor Indiana 
School Journal, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Subjects for Informal Discussion: 

“Relation of Circulation to Rates,” “Uniformity in 
Commissions to Subscription and Advertising 
Agents.” “Is Uniformity in the Size, Form and 
General Style of Educational Veriodicals Desira- 
ble?’ 

Miscellaneous Business: 

THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 23, 3 P. M. 

Subjects for Informal Discussion: 

“What Space Should Educational Journals Give 
to the Proceedings of State Educational Meetings?’ 
“Do Simple Copies Bring Adequate Returns?’ 
“Rules Governing Discontinuances of Subscrip- 
tions.” “What are Objectionable Advertisements?” 
“The Premium Question.” “Is Advertising on the 
Exchange Plan Profitable?’ 

Miscellanoeus Business. 

Note.—All persons, whether members of the E, P. 
A. A. or not, are invited to be present at the opening 
exercises, and during the reading of Mr. Bell's pa- 
per. The discussions of the other subjects on the 
programe are for members only. 

Life cannot subsist in society but by reciprocal 
concessions.—Johnson. 

Irresolution is a heavy stone rolled up a hill by a 
weak child and moved a little up just to fall back 
again.—W. Rider. 

There can be no excess to love, to knowledge, to 
beauty, when these attributes are considered in the 
purest sense.—Emerson. 








> 


POSDDSOSSOSSOSOSOSSSSOOSCOOOOOODOODODOOO000 
EXAMINATION. 
ODSSOSSOSSOSSOSSOOOOSOSCOOODO OOOO DDOOOODOOOO 
ARITHMETIC. 


1. How many bricks ina pile 16 feet long, 6 feet 
high and 4 feet wide, each brick being 8x4x2 in.? 

2. Find the interest and the amount of $225.50 for 
yr. 5 mo, 2 da., at 6 per Cent per annum. 
3. Required, the exact interest on $146.73 for 23 
days at 5 per cent per annum. 


_ 


4. An agent sold 26 copies of a book at $3.50 per 
volume and was allowed 35 per cent commission. 
Find the sum he should remit to his principal in full 
settlement. 

dD. Arrange the numbers $51, S7, $255 and 485 in 
the form of a proportion. Prove that the  propor- 
tion is true. 

6. (a) Find the third power of 21; (b) extract the 
square root of 15.129. 

7. Reduce 3-7 to 49ths. What general principle 
of fractions is the basis of the operation? 

8 What fraction of a rod is 3 ft. 8 in.? 

9. Change (a) to a decimal 3-64; (b) to a common 
fraction, .0275. 

10. What is a common multiple of two or more 
numbers * 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1. State the name of the line. which marks the 
highest northern I:mit on which the rays of the sun 
are ever vertical, and give the date upon which the 
sun reaches this limit. 

2. Latitude can never be higher than 90 degrees. 
Why? 

3. What constitutes a river system? 

4. Name the three states which border on New 
York on the east and state for what each is special- 
ly noted from a commercial view. 

5. (a) Name three tropical fruits now extensively 
grown in the United States, which were formerly 
imported. (b) In what states are these fruits chiefly 
grown? 

6. What two prominent groups of islands off the 
southeastern coast of the United States? 

7. Name the four principal cities of Canada and 
state on what water each is located. 

8. Name a river, and state in what country it has 
its source, emptying into each of the following seas: 
(a) North sea; (b) Caspian sea; (c) Black sea. 

9. (a) Throughout the greater length of what 
country does the Nile river flow? (b) Into what 
does it empty’? (c) What capital city near its 
mouth? 

10. Name (a) three lakes which are on the bound- 
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ary of New York; (b) three which are within the 
state. 
CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 

1. Name the eight departments of the President's 
cabinet. 

2. How only can money be legally paid out of our 
state treasury? 

3. What is a primary or caucus? 

4. Why does the state constitution require the 
same qualifications for eligibility to the office of 
lieutenant governor as for that of governor? Give 
one reason. 

db. By whom are the committees of the assembly 
appointed? 

6. Why are judges of the Supreme Court and 
those of the Court of Appeals elected for a long 
term? 

7. Mention two sources of income to the general 
govesnment. 

8 Name two of the inalienable rights referred to 
in the Declaration of Independence. 

COMPOSITION. 

Write a composition on one of the following sub- 
jects: 

Compulsory Education. 

Physical Culture. 

Formation of Right Habits. 

The Infiuence of Columbus Day. 

Credits will be given on the merits of the compo- 
sition with particular reference to three points: 

1. The matter, i. e., the thoughts expressed. 

2. The correctness and propriety of the language 
used. 

3. The orthography, punctuation, division into 
paragraphs, use of capitals and general appear- 
ance. 

GRAMMAR. 
1. So all night long the storm roared on; 
2. The morning broke without a sun; 
3. In tiny spherule traced with lines 
4. Of nature's geometric signs, 
5. In starry flake, and pellicle, 
. All day the hoary meteor fell; 


. And, when the second morning shone, 
. We looked upon a world unknown, 


9. On nothing we could call our own. 
—John G. Whittier. 

The first seven questions refer to the above selec- 
tion. 

1. Classiy the following clauses: (a) Storm roared 
(line 1); (b) morning broke (line 2); (c) meteor fell 
(line 6); (d) morning shone (line 7); (e) We would 
eall (line 9). 

2. Give three modifications of fell (line 6). 

3. State what each of the following modifies: (a) 
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Long (line 1); (b) traced (line 8); (c) unknown (line 
8); (d) on nothing (line 9). 

4. Select two pure adverbs, i. e., not having the 
force of connectives. 

5. Select (a) a verb in the potential mode; (b) a 
participle. 

6. (a) Give the syntax of night (line 1). Supply 
an omitted word in line 9 and give its syntax. 

7. Select three specifying (limiting) adjectives, 
not here used as nouns. 

8. Give the conjugation of the verb go, in the 
present perfect (perfect) tense of the indicative 
mode. 

9. By sentences illustrate the use of which as (a) 
a relative pronoun; (b) an adjective. 

10. Write a sentence containing a verbal uoun 
used as the object of a preposition. 

PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 

1. How are the auricles of the heart located with 
respect to the ventricles? 

2. Which of the digestive fluids is n 


ainly con- 
cerned in the digestion of (a) bread; (b) beef; (© 
butter? 

3. (a) Which part of the nervous system is the 
seat of the intellect and will? (b) Which part is the 
center of reflex action? 

4. Name the three coats of the eyeball. To which 
does the cornea belong? 

5. Which of the special senses is most intimately 





connected with taste? Give an illustration. 

6. How are the bones nourished for growth and 
sustenance? 

7. In which layer of the skin does the change 
take place in case of tan or freckles? 

8. With which part of the ear is the mouth con- 
nected by the Eustachian tube? 

AMERICAN HISTORY. 

1. On what ground did France claim th region 
along the St. Lawrence? 

2. Mention one colonial war and give its cause, 

3. State something of historic interest as to (a) 
Kosciusko; (b) Franklin; (c) John Jay; (d) Samuel 
Adams; (e) Patrick Henry. 

4, What part of our present United States con- 
stitution was adopted in 1787? 

5. Name three prominent naval commanders of 
the war of 1812. 

6. State (a) from what nation Alaska was pur- 
chased. (b) By whom the purchase was negotiated 
on the part of the United States. (c) The amount 
paid by our government. 

7. What effect did the discovery of gold have 
upon California? 

8. What general commanded the Union army at 
(a) Shiloh? (b) Antietam? (c) Cedar Creek? (d) Get- 
tysburg? (e) Chickamauga? 


ANSWERS. 
ARITHMETIC. 

1. 10,368. 

2. 19.24, interest. $255.74, amount. 

3. $0.46. 

4, $59.15. 

5. $51: $255: : 87 : 435. Proofs: The product of 
the extremes equals the product of the means; or 
the ratio of the first couplet equals the ratio of the 
second couplet. 

6. (a) 9,261; (b) 128. 

7. 21-49. Multiplying both terms of a fraction by 
the same number does not alter the value of the 
fraction. 

8. 2-9. 

9. (a) .OAGSTS; (b) 11-400. 

10. A number that is exactly divisible by each of 
the given numbers. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1. The tropic of Cancer. June 21, 

2. Because from pole to pole it is 180 degrees and 
latitude is measured toward the poles from a line 
midway between them. 

3. A river with all its branches and tributaries. 

4. Vermont, Massachusetts and Connecticut. Ver 
mont for its mineral and agricultural productions. 
Massachusetts and Connecticut for their manufac 
tured productions. 

5. (a) Oranges, lemons, dates, figs, pineapples, 
raisins, etc. (b) California and Florida. 

6. Bahama islands and West Indies, 

7. Quebec on the St. Lawrence river; Montreal on 
an island of the St. Lawrence river; Ottawa on the 
Ottawa river; and Toronto on Lake Ontario. 

8. (a) Rhine from Switzerland; Weser from Ger. 
many; Elbe from Austria; Humber and Thames 
from England; (b) Volga and Ural from Russia; (c) 
Dneiper from Russia; Dneister from Austria-Ilun 
gary; Danube from Switzerland. 

9. (a) Egypt. (b) Mediterranean sea. (c) Cairo. 

10. (a) Lake Erie, Lake Ontario, Lake Champlain. 
(b) Answers may differ. 

CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 

1. Department of state, treasury, interior, war. 
navy, justice, postoffice department, department of 
agriculture. 

2. Only in pursuance of an appropriation by law. 
3. It is a meeting of the voters of any one party 
who reside in a town or ward. 

4. Because he may be called upon to act as gov- 
ernor. 

5. By the speaker of the assembly. 

6. In order that they may not be biased or influ- 
enced in making their decisions by the necessity of 
catering to publie opinion. 
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7. Internal revenue, duties and customs, and pos- 
tal revenues. 

8. Life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 
GRAMMAR. 
(b) Principal. 
(e) Adjective. 

2. Adverbial phrases in spherule, in flake, (in) 
pellicle, and day (preposition not expressed). 

3. (a) Night. (b) Spherule. (¢c) World. 
ed. 


1. (a) Principal. 
Adverbial. 


(¢c) Principal. (d) 


(d) Look- 


4. So, on. 

5. (a) Could call. (b) Traced. 

6. (a) Object of preposition not expressed, or 
simply an objective of time. (b) That or which— 
object of could call, objective case. 

7. The, a, all, second. 

Singular. 

8. I have gone, 

You have gone, 
He has gone. 

Plural. 

We have gone, 
You have gone, 
They have gone. 

9. Ex. (a) That is the book 

Which book will you have? 


which I want. (b) 

10. Ex. He is employed in the making of machin- 
ery. 

PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 

1. The auricles are above the ventricles. 

2. (a) The saliva. 
pancreatic juice. 

3. (a) The cerebrum. (b) The spinal cord. 

4. Scerotic, choroid, retina. The cornea is a part 
of the sclerotic coat. 

5. Smell. The flavor of many substances 
pear when the nose is stopped. 


(b) The gastric juice. (c) The 


disap- 


6. The veins enter the bones and carry nutriment 
7. In the eutis. 
8. With the middle ear. 


AMERICAN HISTORY. 

1. Because of the discoveries made by Cartier and 
Champlain in that region. 

2. Any one of the following: 
Queen Anne’s war, King 
French and Indian war. 

3. Answers may differ. 

4. All but the fifteenth amendment. 

5. Hull, Perry, Lawrence, McDonough, 
Bainbridge, Decatur (any three). 

G6. (a) Russia. (c) $7,200,000. 

7. Answers may differ. 

8. (a) Grant. (b) McClellan. (c) 
Meade. (e) Thomas. 


King William’s war, 


George’s war or the 


Porter, 


(b) Seward. 


Sheridan. (d) 


LILIPUTIAN NAVAL ENETIES. 





BY BESSIE L. PUTNAM. 





The Oregon, which bravely made the long home 
voyage with the whole nation trembling for its 
safety, was not long ago in dry dock, partially dis- 
abled by a pigmy foe. The same enemy gained 
such a foothold on Admiral Schley’s famous flying 
squadron while stationary early in the season as to 
gain for them the opprobrious term “crawling 
squadron.” Guerrilla-like, they impeded Spanish 
vessels as well, and some have attempted to apolo- 
gize for the trapping of Cervera’s fleet on the 
ground that part of his vessels badly bar- 
nacled. 

A naval vessel, ofttimes stationary for weeks at 
a time, becomes foul much quicker than a mer- 
chantman, and the loss of clean sides means lower 
speed and useless expenditure of steam. 


were 


The rem- 
edy is a thorough scraping. And for this operation, 
before the cruise to the Pacific, the Oregon was 
placed in dry dock at Brooklyn—in a huge basin 
from which the water can be exhausted, thus fully 
exposing her hull. 

The barnacle is a crustacean closely related to the 
crab and lobster, though so unlike both in general 
appearance that scientists were long puzzled as to 
its proper classification. Some 60 years ago 
small, translucent animals, seemingly of unknown 
species, were caught in a net near Cork and placed 
in salt water. Soon they lost the power of swim- 
ming, the single eye divided into two, a hard cover- 
ing composed of several plates appeared, and the 
well known form of the barnacle was _ presented, 
firmly glued to the nearest surface. These varied 
metamorphoses showed at once its true place in 
zoological life. 

Barnacles abound along the seacoast, attaching 
themselves to rocks, shells, floating timbers, ships, 
etc. The acorn barnacle is sessile; while the true 
ship barnacle has a stem often a foot or more in 
length. And when attached to the vessel’s hull it 
must greatly impede the progress of the latter. 

Harmonsburg, Pa., December, 1898. 





A life of pleasure makes even the strongest mind 
frivolous at last.—Bulwer. 

The one prudence in life is concentration; the one 
evil is dissipation.—Emerson. 

The brightest blaze of intelligence is of incalcula- 
bly less value than the smallest spark of charity.— 
W. Nevins. 

When I find a great deal of gratitude in a poor 
man I take it for granted there would be as much 
generosity if he were rich.—Pope. 


. 
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Colonists Fight for Independence. 

c. Plan of British: 

1. To hold New England and Hudson Valley. 

2. To enter New England by Canada and Prevent 
Colonies from Uniting. 





3. To Conquer parts Separately. 
d. Action of Washington: 


New York ; srookly -cupie 
OUTLINE FOR REVOLUTIONARY WAR. . w York and Brooklyn Occ upl d. 
Forts Lee and Washington built. 





: 
| 
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' BY MARY J. CORCORAN. — : 
: 1. Campaign Around New York. 
, 1. Causes: Battle of Long Island. 
4 a. Remote: Battle of White Plains. 
Character of the Colonists. Retreat to North Castle. (Army divided.) 
Tyrannical Governors. Retreat to Fort Lee. 
Navigation Acts. Retreat to Trenton. 
No Trial by Jury. Retreat Across the Delaware. 
Obstinacy of King. Battle of Trenton. 
‘ b. Direct: Battle of Princeton. 
1) Stamp Act. British Winter in New York. 
. Tax on Tea, ete. Americans Winter in Morristown, 
' Mutiny Act. 2. Campaign Around Pennsylvania: 
: Boston Port Bill. Howe Starts for Philadelphia. 
y Boston Placed Under Military Rule. Washington Interferes. 
Boston Massacre. Howe Starts by Sea. 
2. Preparation for War. Washington Guards the Delaware hy Two Forts. 
a. Continental Congress. Forts Taken. 
b. Petition Sent to King. Battle of Brandywine. 
e. Stores Collected. Philadelphia Taken. 
d. Minute Men. ~ sattle of Germantown. 
3. War. British Winter in Philadelphia. 
First Period. Americans Winter in Valley Forge. 
a. Extent: Howe Starts for New York. 
April 19, 1775, to July 4, 1776. Washington follows. 
b. Object: Battle of Monmouth. 
Colonists fight for rights as British Subjects. British Retreat to New York. 
c. Plan of British: Americans Winter at Morristown. 
1. To subdue Massachusetts. 8. Burgoyne’s Invasion: 
2. To frighten the other colonies into submission. Plan: 
d. Action of the Colonists: Burgoyne to move to Albany, via Lake Cham- 
Second Continental Congress. plain. 
Troops Raised. St. Leger to move down Mohawk Valley. 
Washington Takes Command. Howe to move up the Hudson Valley. 
Second Petition to King. Events: 
e. Events: Capture of Crown Point. 
Battle of Lexington. Capture of Ticonderoga. 
Battle of Bunker Hill. Battle of Bemis Heights. 
Capture of Ticonderoga. Battle of Saratoga. 
Capture of Crown Point. Surrender of Entire Army. 
Invasion of Canada. tesults: 
Siege of Boston. England Offers Peace. 
Attack on Ft. Moultrie. France Acknowledges our Independence. 
Second Period. Third Period. 
a. Extent. a. Extent: 
July 5, 1776, to July, 1778. July, 1778, to 1783. 


b. Object: b. Parties: 
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Americans and I'rench Against British. 

ce. Plan of British: 

To begin at South and work up, that part, if not 
all, might be saved. 

d. Events: 

1. Campaign at the South: 

Movements at Savannah. 

Charleston. 

Camden. 

Cowpens. 

King’s Mountain. 

Guilford Court House. 

Cornwallis Retreats to Wilmington. 

Green moves South. 

Battle of Camden. 

Cornwallis Hastens North. 

Green Forces British Back to Charleston. 

2. Campaign at the North: 

Attack on Newport. 

Massacre at Wyoming. 

Massacre at Cherry Valley. 

Capture of Stony Point. 

Arnold's Treason. 

3. Siege of Yorktown: 

Arrival of French Fleet. 

Cornwallis Surrenders. 

e. Peace: 

George II]. Acknowledges our Independence. 

Treaty Signed at Paris. 

—Popular Educator. 





THE STORY OF A DROP OF WATER, 


Imagine that you are a drop of water, which was 
at one time at the bottom of the ocean. 

1. Describe your abode there, 

(a) Tell whether it was dark or light. 

(b) Describe some of the animals that were your 
neighbors. 

(ce) Describe the queer shells and stones that sur- 
rounded you. 

(d) Tell about the noise made by the waters 
above. 

(e) Tell whether or not you could see the ships as 
they sailed over the ocean. 

2. Tell why you wished to come to the surface. 

3. Tell how you finally reached the surface. 

4. Describe your feelings on being brought to the 
light of day. 

5. Tell how you rose to the clouds. 

6. Tell how you were drifted over the land, 
7. Tell what caused you to fall to the earth. 
8. Tell in what kind of a storm you came down. 
9. Describe the place where you fell. 
10. Tell whether or not you sank into the ground. 
11. Tell how you finally reached the river. 
12. Describe your journey towards the ocean. 


13. Describe the cities which you passed on the 
way. 

14. Tell when you finally arrived at the coast and 
mingled with the water of the ocean again.--Ex- 
change. 





WORD STUDY. 





Have pupils select words from their readers to 
which “ing” can be annexed. Show them how to 
make such lists by beginning with the first lesson 
in the reader, and from the “new words,” generally 
listed at the head of each lesson, select those to 
which “ing” can be annexed. In like manner let 
them proceed from lesson to lesson until the book 
has been completed. The teacher should keep the 
list of words in a note book for future use in re- 
views. 

A good plan is to have the second reader pupils 
make such lists from the first reader before begin- 
ning similar work in the second reader. After “ing” 
has been annexed to each word, have words divid- 
ed into three lists, as follows: 


, 


1. Words that do not change on adding “ing? 


1. Fly. 11. Show. 22. Help. 
2. Go. 13. Call. 23. Load. 
3. Play. 14. Do. 24. Work. 
4. Jump. 15. Mow. 25. Cry. 
5. Hear. 16. Find. 26; Pay. 
6. Hold. 17. Pull. 27. Long. 
7. Read. 18. Stand. 28. Think. 
8. Want. 19. Sing. 59. Hurt. 
9. Sell. 20. Wish. 30. Sail. 
10. Buy. 21. Know. 

2. Words that double the final consonant: 
1. Run. %. Swim. 17. Rap. 
2. Let. 10. Put. 18. Hit. 
3. Get. 11. Hop. 19. Fit. 
4. Sit. 12. Stop. 20. Drop. 
5. Beg. 13. Shut. 21. Stop. 
6. Hum. 14. Begin. 22. Cut. 
7. Spin. 15. Pat. 25. Rub. 
8. Trot. 16. Fan. 24. Sun. 
5. Words that drop the final ‘“‘e:” 

1. Have. 11. Race. 21. Come. 
2. Ride. 12. Place. 22. Tumble. 
3. Like. 13. Eye. 23. Wipe. 
\ 4. Love. 14. Care. 24. Rise. 
5. Make. 15. Take. 25. Close. 
6. Name. 16. Give. 26. Use. 
7. Bite. 17. Shine. 27. Cure, 
8. Write. 18. Live. 28. Tune. 
9. Chase. 19. Wade. 29. Hide. 
10. Please. 20. Dance. 30. Bake. 


Let pupils use all the words in sentences before 
and after annexing “ing.” The same list of words 
may be used in reviewing rules of spelling in the 
more advanced classes.—School News. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL RECREATION. 





1. I am crossed from noith to south by a great 
river. In the west [am very mountainous. In the 
northeast there flows a river, in whose valleys one 
of your great poets was born. 

I was settled by a people who landed in a snip, 
known by name to every American school boy. 1 
boast of a university within whose walls illustrious 
men have studied. If you take the trouble to fish 
in one of my bays you will be rewarded with ex- 
cellent cod. 

Who am I 

What river in the northeast? 

What poet born there? 

What people settled there? What ship is meant? 
What university? Name some illustrious Americans 
who studied there. What bay? 

2. I have a very warm climate. I was bought by 
a president from a great French hero. If you will 
look over my surface you will see plantations of 
cotton and sugar. I am constantly increasing in 
size and I contain the delta of the largest river IP 
She continent. I was named afier a king. 

Who am I ? What president is meant? What 
French hero? What delta? How am I constantly 
increasing in size? After whom was I named?-- 
School record. 


The following conundrums, published in the 
Youth’s Companion, will be found very useful for a 
Friday afternoon exercise, the conundrums being 
proposed to the entire school and answers being 
called out by any one who may get them first. It 
will be a good drill in the derivation of words: 

What gate proclaims and publishes? (Promul- 
gate.) 

What gate unyokes and sets free? (Abjugate.) 

A gate of an inquiring turn? (Interrogate,) 

A gate which punishes severely? (Castigate.) 

A gate full of wrinkles? (Corrugate.) 

A gate which connects and classifies? (Conju- 
gate.) 

A gate which acts as an ambassador? (Legate.) 

A gate which travels by water? (Navigate.) 

A gate which makes claims? ((Arrogate.) 

A gate which repeals laws? (Abrogate.) 

A gate which increases in length? ((Elongate.) | 

A gate which goes to law? (Litigate.) 

A gate which soothes and alleviates? (Mitigate.) 

A gate which conquers and subdues? (Subjugate.) 

A gate which places itself under bonds? (Obli- 
gate.) 

A gate acting as a representative? (Delegate.) 


A gate which separates? (Segregate.) 

A gate which cleanses and purifies? (lumigate.) 
A gate which sends people into exile? (Relegate.) 
A gate which waters? (Irrigate.) 

A gate of many colors? (Variegate.) 

A gate which assembles? (Congregate.) 

A gate which seeks knowledge? (Investigate.) 
A gate which produces its kind? (Propagate.) 

A gate which includes the whole? (Aggregate.) 
A gate which ties together? (Alligate.) 

A gate which deserts? (Runagate.) 

A gate which denies and rejects? (Negate.) 

A gate which sails the sea? (Frigate.) 

A gate of self denial? (Abnegate.) 





LANGUAGE AND GRAITIIMAR. 


Write the correct abbreviation of each of the fol- 
lowing words: Sunday, Wednesday, September, 
Mister, postmaster, principal, superintendent, par 
rels, dozen, interest, month, number, postoftice, first, 
second, fourth. 

Write the plurals of the following names: Tree 
hird, wing, grasshopper, cricket, stick, stone, flow: 
er, meadow, potato, cargo, family, turkey, hawk, 
woman, gas, bench, tooth, knife, wolf, thief, plow, 
monkey, handkerchief, country, cherry, buoy. 

Write the feminine forms of the following names: 
Lion, poet, prince, adventurer, actor, executor, test 
ator, king, father, negro, emperor, duke, hero, wiid- 
ower, tiger. 

Write sentences containing the following words 
used (1) as nouns, and (2) as verbs: Man, load, pass- 
work, play, hand, whip, beat, chain, sta nd, tly, rock, 
strap, point, milk, fan, iron, waté¥, fire, sale 

Substitute a single word for each of the following 
metaphors: Earth’s white mantle, the land of nod. 
the vale of tears, the staff of life, the king of the 
forest, the ship of the desert. 

Which of the bracketed words is preferable: It 
tastes quite (strong, strongly) of cloves. He told 
them to sit (quiet, quietly) in their seats. They live 
just as (happy, happily) as before. The carriage 
rides (easy, easily). Your piano sounds (different, 
differently) from ours. Doesn’t that field of wheat 
look (beautifully, beautiful)? 

The plurals of some nouns differ in meaning from 


the singulars, as salt, salts. Give other illustra- 
tions.—Selected. 





A man endowed with great perfections, without 
good breeding, is like one who has his pockets full 
of gold, but always wants change for his ordinary 
occasions.—Steele. 
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Children’s Corner. 








The Bottomless Jug. 





I saw it hanging up in the kitchen of 
a thrifty, healthy, sturdy farmer in 
Oxford County, Maine—a bottomless 
jug! The host saw that the curious 
thing caught my eyes, and smiled. 

“You are wondering what that jug 
is hanging up there for with its bot- 
tom knocked out,” he said. “My wife, 
perhaps, can tell you the story better 
than I can; but she is bashful, and I 
ain’t, so I'll tell it. 

“My father, as you are 
aware, owned this 
He lived to a good old age, worked 
hard all his life, never squandered 
money, was a cautious trader and a 
good calculator; and, as men were ac- 
counted in his day and generation, he 
was a temperate man. I was the 
youngest boy, and when the old man 
was ready to go, and I knew it, the 
others agreed that since I had stayed 
at home and taken care of the old 
folks, the farm should be mine, and 
to me it was willed. I had been mar- 
ried then three years. 

“Well, father died—mother had gone 
three years before—and left the farm 
tome, with a mortgage on it for $1,500. 
I'd never thought of it before. I said 
to Mollie, my wife: 

“*Mollie, look here. Were father’s 
had this farm for years, with all its 
magnificent timber, and his six boys, 
| as they grew up, equal to so many 
men to help him; and he worked hard, 
worked early and late, and you look at 
it! A mortgage of $1,500. What can 
I do” 

“And I went to the jug—it had a bot- 
tom to it then—and took a good stiff 
drink of something much stronger than 
water. 

“T noticed a curious look on the face 
of my wife just then, and I asked her 
what she thought of it, for I supposed 
she was thinking of what I’d been 
talking about, and so she was, for she 
said: 

“ ‘Charles, I’ve thought of this a 
great deal, and I’ve thought of a way 
in which I believe I can clear this 


probably 
farm before me. 


mortgage off before 
ended.’ 

“Says I, ‘Mollie, tell me how you'll 
do it.’ 

“She thought for a while, and then 
said, with a funny twinkle in her blue 
eyes—says she: 

“ ‘Charlie. you must promise me 
this, and promise me solemnly and 
sacredly: Promise me that you will 
never bring home for the purpose of 
drinking for a beverage, at any time, 
any more spirits than you can bring 
in that old jug—the jug your father 
has used ever since I knew him, and 
which you have used since he was 
done with it.’ 

“Well, I knew father used once in a 
while, especially in haying time, and 
in winter when we were at work in 
the woods, to get an old gallon jug 
filled; so I thought that she meant that 
I should never buy more than two 
quarts at a time. I thought it over, 
and after a little while told her that 
I would agree to it. 

“ ‘Now, mind,’ said she, ‘you are 
never to bring home any more spirits 
than you can bring in that identical 
jug.’ And I gave her the promise. 

“And before I went to bed that 
night I took the last pull at that jug. 
As I was turning out for a sort of 
nighteap, Mollie looked up and says 
she, ‘Charlie, have you a drop left?’ 

“There was just about a drop left. 
We'd have to get it filled on the mor- 
Tow. ‘Then she said if I had no ob- 
jections, she would drink that last drop 
with me. I shall never forget how she 
said it, ‘that last drop.’ However, I 
tipped the old jug bottom up, and got 
about a great spoonful, and Mollie said 
that was enough. She took the tum- 
bler and poured a few drops of water 
into it, and a bit of sugar, and then 
she tinkled her glass against mine 
just as she’d seen us boys do when 
we'd been drinking good luck, and says 
she. ‘Here’s to the old brown jug!’ 

“Sakes alive! I thought to myself, 
Mollie had been drinking more of the 
Tum than was good for her, and I tell 
you it kind o’ cut me to the heart. I 
forgot all about how many times she’d 
seen me when my tongue was thicker 
than it ought to be, and my legs not so 


five years are 


steady as good legs ought to be; but I 
said nothing. I drank the sentiment— 
‘The old brown jug’—and let it go. 

“Well, I went out after that, and 
then went to bed; and the last thing I 
said before leaving the kitchen—this 
very room where we now sit—was: 

“ ‘We'll have the old brown jug 
filled to-morrow.’ 

“And then I went off 'to bed. And I 
have remembered ever since that I 
went to bed that night, as I had done 
hundreds of times before, with a buzz- 
ing in my head that a healthy man 
ought not to have. I didn’t think of it 
then, nor had I ever thought of it be- 
fore, but I’ve thought of it a good 
many times since and have thought of 
it with wonder and awe. 

“Well, I got up the next morning 
and did my work at the barn, then 
came in and ate my breakfast, but not 
with such an appetite as a farmer 
ought to have, and I could not think 
that my appetite had begun to fail. 
However, I ate breakfast, and then 
went out and hitched up the oJd mare; 
for to tell the plain truth, I was feel- 
ing the need of a glass of spirits, and 


I hadn’t a drop in the house. I was in 
a hurry to get to the village. I hitched 
up and came in for the jug. I went 


for it in the old cupboard and took it 
out and— 

through the 
and 


“Did you ever break 
thin ice on a snapping cold day, 
find your self in an instant over your 
head in freezing water? Because that 
is the way I felt at that moment. The 
jug was there, but the bottom ‘was 
gone. Mollie had taken a sharp chisel 
and a hammer, and, with a skill that 
might have done credit to a master 
workman, she had clipped the bottom 
clean out of the jug, and then she 
burst out. She spoke—oh! I had 
never heard anything like it. No, nor 
have I heard anything like it since. 
She said: 

“ ‘Charles, that’s where the mort- 
gage on the farm came from! It was 
brought home within that jug—two 
quarts at a time. And there’s where 
your white, clean skin and your clear 
eyes are going. And in that jug, my 
husband, your appetite is going also. 
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Oh, let it be as it is, dear hearts. And 
remember your promise.’ 

“And then she threw her arms 
around my neck and burst into tears. 
She could speak no more. 

“And there was no need. My eyes 
Were opened as though by magic. In a 
single minute the whole scene passed 
before me. Sitting on a bench outside 
the door, I saw all the mortgages on 
all the farms in the neighborhood; and 
I thought where the money had gone. 
The very last mortgage father had 
ever made was to pay a_ bill held 
against him by the man who had filled 
this jug for years! Yes, I saw it as it 
passed before me—a flittering picture 
of rum! rum!— debt! debt! debt! And, 
in the end, death! And I returned to 
my Mollie, and, giving her a kiss, said: 

“ “Mollie, my own, I'll keep the prom- 
ise! I will, so help me heaven!’ 

“And I have kept it. In less than 
five years, as Mollie had said, the 
mortgage was cleared off; my appe- 
tite came back to me, and now we 
have a few hundreds at interest. There 
hangs the old jug—just as we hung it 
on that day; and from that time there 
hasn’t been a drop of spirits brought 
into the house for a beverage which 
that bottomless jug wouldn’t hold. 

“Dear old jug! We mean to keep it 
and hand it down to our children for 
the lesson it can give them—a lesson 
of life, happy, peaceful, prosperous and 
blessed!” 

And as he ceased speaking, his 
wife, with her arms drawn tenderly 
around the neck of her youngest boy, 
murmured a fervent “Amen!’’—Boston 
Traveler. 





THEIR COLORS. 





They perched in a row on the garden 
gate, 
Little lads two and one little maid, 
Bobby and Benny and serious Kate, 
Thoughfully rainbow 
fade. 


watching a 


“Which of the 
best?” 


colors do you like 


Serious IXate in the silence said. 
Bob's round eyes followed from east 
to west 
The marvelous arch, and he ans- 
wered, “led; 


“Because ié’s the brightest. 
you?” 


Which do 


IKkate considered; but Ben replied, 
“Blue's the prettiest—I like blue; 


And mother says it’s the best beside. 


“The sea and the sky are both of ’em 
blue, 
And the prettiest flowers, and the 
baby’s eyes; 
So she likes it best, and I like it, too— 
And it's better than red,” says Bev 
the wise. 


And then spoke Kate with a long, long 
stare— 
A puzzled stare—at the fading bow: 
“The color I like best isn’t there— 
My color is eatable 
know.” 


brownh, you 


“Your color is what?’ cried Bobby and 
Ben, 
Forgetting the claims of blue and 
red. 
And “eatable brown,” said Kate again, 
“Like m'lasses candy 
bread— 


, 


and ginger- 


“And fried potatoes, and buckwheat 


cakes, 


nd maple sugar and chocolate 
creams, 

And the crispy cookies that gran’ma 
makes, 

And buns, and crullers. It almost 
seems 


“As if good‘es were always brown,” 
said she— 


Kate, with the soulful eyes and 
sweet, 
“And that’s why I like it the best, you 
see— 


secause it's the color that’s nice to 
eat!”’ 


One little maiden and little lads two 
Solemnly all from the gate climbed 
down; 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
with water and sugar only, 
makes a delicious, healthful 
and invigorating drink. 

Allays the thirst, aids diges. 
tion, and relieves the lassitude 


so common in midsummer. 


Dr. M. H. Henry, New York, says; 
“When completely tired out by pro. 
longed wakefulness and overwork, it is 
As a 
beverage it possesses charms beyond 
anything I know of in the form of 


of the greatest value to me. 


medicine.”’ 
Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumiord Chemical Works, Providence, R. |. 


Beware of Substitutes and imitations. 





Forgotten the claims of the red and 
the blue 

They raided the pantry for eatable 
brown. 

—Ethel Parton, in St. Nicholas, 





Catarrh Cannot be Cured 


With LOCAL APPLICATIONS, as they 
cannot reach the seat of the disease. Ca- 
tarrh is a blood or constitutional disease, 
and in order to cure it you must take in- 
ternal remedies. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is 
taken internally, and acts dircetly on the 
blood and mucous surfaces. Hall’s Ca- 
tarrh Cure is not a quack medicine. It 
was prescribed by one of the best physil- 
cians in this country for years, and is & 
regular prescription. It is composed of 
the best blood tonics known, combined 
with the best blood purifiers, acting dil- 
rectly on the mucous surfaces. The per- 
fect combination of the two a 
is what produces such wonderful results 
= curing Catarrh. Send for testimonials, 
ree. 


F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, 0. 
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STEPS IN 


FIRST THE HISTORY 
OF OUR COUNTRY. By William 
A. Mowry, Ph. D., and Arthur May 
Mowry, A. M., authors of “A Histo- 
ry of the United States for Schools.” 


Square, 12mo., 316 pp. Price 60c. 
Silver, Burdett & Co., publishers, 


New York, Boston, Chicago. 

This new elementary history for the 
ali grades is on the biographical 
plan, included 
within 87 chapters, covering the lives 
of 89 leading characters in the history 
wf our 
klude a concise 


The entire history is 


country. These chapters in- 
account of explora- 
tions, settlements, the American revo- 
lution, the growth of the country, the 
‘ivi war, etc., the three closing chap- 
ts being devoted to “Horace Mann” 
x educational progress, “Clara Bar- 
ton,” or humane service, and **Thomas 
A, Fdison,” or invention and progress. 
The book is profusely illustrated 
wth nearly 200 cuts and 24 maps. 

The type is excellent, the appear- 
ance of the page pleasing. The 
gestive topics and questions at the end 
a each chapter will be found of great 
service to the teacher. 





sug- 


There is ev1- 
dently more history in this little book 
than is usually found in books of this 
class, 

The children cannot fail to be in- 
terested by the style of the book and 
its fullness of illustrative anecdotes. 
As a writer for children Dr. Mowry 
We 
kan most heartily commend this book. 


has few equals and no superiors. 


A GENERAL HISTORY OF THE 
WORLD. By Victor Duruy, form- 
erly Minister of Public Instruction 
and Member of the Academy. Trans- 
lated from the French and _ thor- 
oughly revised, with an introduction 
and summary of contemporaneous 
history from 1848 to September, 
1898, by Edwin A. Grosvenor, Pro- 
fessor of European History in Am- 
herst College. 12mo., with 24 color- 
ed maps, index, $2. T. Y. Crowell & 
Co., New York and Boston. 

Victor Duruy’s great work on uni- 
versal or general history is divided 
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into five parts. It begins with the an- 
cient history of the east, embracing 
the Chinese and Mongols, the Indians 
and Egyptians, the Assyrians, Phoeni- 
cians, Hebrews, Medes and Persians. 
Its treatment of Greek and Roman 
history is so complete that the student 
desiring admission to any of our uni- 
versities need not seek further for 
preparation in those branches. It 
gives a brilliant and well balanced ac- 
count of the middle ages and it brings 
modern history down to the memora- 
ble year 1848. Prof. Grosvenor, whose 
brilliant “History of Constantinople 
has made his name so widely known, 
takes up the work at this point. He 
furnishes a complete and most inter- 
esting summary of recent history 
from 1848 to the actual present. All 
the charm of the fascinating style re- 
mains, but the work is brought up to 
date and rendered the most complete 
and satisfactory general history that 
can be found. Admirable maps are 
generously supplied, and the volume 
will prove a boon to all students and 
teachers of history as well as to read- 
ers in general. 


’ 


MOME TRAINING OF CHILDREN. 
By Rev. James C. Fernald, Editor of 
the Students’ Standard Dictionary, 
ete. Potter & Putnam Co., New 
York. Price 50¢ postpaid. 

Dr. Fernald is not a theorist ike so 
many who attempt to teil how to train 
children, but one is soon led to see 
that his insight into child nature is 
evolved from the inner consciousness 
of the events that have taken place in 
his own family. There are chapters 
on the training of love, the training of 
law, training to helpfulness, training 
to sense of beauty, ete. Especially 
helpful to many parents will be the 
treatment of the theme _— entitled 
“Training in Veracity.” This, which 
has been to many a sorely perplexing 
problem, becomes in the light of the 
suggestions here given a simple and 
easy matter. 

Another practical topic, 
er’s Training,” is treated also in a 
very helpful way—not by a catalogue 
of hooks with critical comments, but 
by the giving of principles and meth- 


“The Read- 
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ods of judgment that will apply to the 
whole round of literature. 

The final chapter on “The Christian 
Training” is of no sect or school, but 
appeals directly to all who believe in 
Christ. 





THE VISION OF DANTE; A STORY 


FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. By 
Elizabeth Harrison. Chicago MKin- 
dergarten College, Chicago, II. 


Windsor hand made paper; illustrat- 

ed by Walter Crane. $1.50 net. 

Had anyone told us that Dante 
could be written in a style to interest 
little children and yet retain the sub- 
lime meaning of the we cer: 
tainly would have been quite skepti- 
eal, but after reading this story and 
also reading it to little children we 
fully agree with the writer in the Par- 
thenon when he says: 

“Great scholars have written and 
philosophized and speculated upon the 
divine comedy all these ages, throwing 
searce a ray of light upon the poem 
which is a veiled book to the million; 
but here in Chicago a woman has told 
a story to little children and lo, the 
whole is bathed in a soft light that re- 
yeals the purpose of the poem and at 
her call the ‘buried secret’ comes forth 
from the tomb this Eastertide to tell 
us as always the one truth that ‘Love 
is the fulfilling of the law.’ ” 


story, 


Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. take 
pleasure in announcing for immediate 
publication a book containing in one 
volume all the Requirements in Eng- 
lish for “Careful Study” for the years 
1900-1902 as prescribed by the Joint 
Conference of Colleges and Secondary 


Schools on Requirements in English 
for Admission to Colleges. Carefully 


edited. Cloth, 666 pages, $1 net. 

The volume contains Macaulay's Es- 
say on Milton; Milton’s Paradise Lost, 
Books I-III; Milton’s L’Allegro, Il Pen- 
seroso, and other poems; Shakespeare's 
Macbeth; Macaulay’s Life and Writ- 
ings of Addison; Burke’s On Concilia- 
tion with the Colonies. 

These essays and poems are also pub- 
lished in the Riverside Literature Se- 
ries. both in paper and linen. 
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SONGS OF WAR AND PEACE. By 
Sam Walter Foss, author of “Back 
Country Poems,” “Whiffs From 
Wild Meadows,” “Dreams in Home- 
spun,” ete. Cloth. Gilt Top. Boxed. 
$1.25. Lee & Shepard, Boston. 

We fully agree with a reviewer who 
says, “There is an inspiration breath 
ing through the lines of Mr. Foss’ 
verse that appeals to all, and in his 
latest volume are included thoughts, 
comments and satires on modern top- 
ics that are either strikingly humorous 
or strikingly pathetic—either way 
most impressive, and permeated with 
novelty of idea that often tickles the 
fancy immeasurably. Mr. Foss keeps 
abreast the times, several of the poems 
being upon war subjects. The initial 
poem of the volume has been largely 
quoted by the press of the country. It 
is entitled ““War.”’ 

His verse has 
grace, 


always beauty and 
even when humorously charac 
terized; and beneath the humor often 
a touch of the keenest human re- 
proach and sadness. He probes more 
than ordinary depths and draws up 
more than most people catch even a 
glimpse of. In every outward 
the work will appeal to those who 
love beauty in the clothing of books, 
for its cover is a_ specially dainty 
piece of artistic skill. 
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‘he Maemillan Company 





announce 
the early publication of a second edi- 
tion of The Student’s Life of Jesus, by 
George Holley Gilbert, Ph. D., D. D., 
Iowa Professor of New Testament Lit- 
erature and Interpretation in the Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary. The author 
says in his preface that the aim of 
this volume is different from that of 
the great lives of Christ, inasmuch as 
e teaching of Jesus is not discussed 
n- detail, but only it has 
seemed necessary to unt of 


insofar as 
a clear acc 
His character and life. 





Messrs. D. C. Heath & Co., 
ers, Boston, announce that Mr. Irving 
Emerson, Director of Music in the 
High School at Hartford, Conn., has 
compiled a new “High School Hym- 
nal,’ which will be published in De- 


publish- 


cember. The book contains hymns and 
excel- 


lence, together with about thirty Scrip- 


tunes of the ‘highest order of 


ture selections for responsive read- 
ings, 

The Outlook has been fortunate 
enough to secure for its January mag- 


azine number an article by Colonel 
Theodore Roosevelt on his former com- 

General 
Roosevelt 


panion-in-arms, Leonard 
Wood. Colonel tells in a 
picturesque and readable way the story 
of General Wood's life—a stirring chap- 

r of which is the record of his adven- 
tures in the Far West 
great 


and points out 
with 
mirable administrative work as Gener- 
al Wood has done in will 
serve as a standard and inspiration for 
and 


Santiago 


the military civil government of 


our new possessions. ($3 a year. The 


Outlook Company, New York.) 





Col. Roosevelt's 
Rough Riders” in January Scrib- 
ner’s, although prepared in the heat 
of the campaign for the governorship, 
shows no signs of hurry or fatigue. It 


account of “The 


the 


earnestness that such ad- 




























is filled with humorous characterigy 
tions of the strangely assorted ey 
pany of all types of Americans 4) 
went into the making of that unign 
reziinent. The clearcut idea  whig 
Col. Roosevelt had in mind in getty 
up the regiment is revealed in thigg 
ti-le and great measy 


for ihe successes achieved. 


accounts in 


The late naval war with Spain y 
lled by Prof. 


tion in the 


be reca Wheeler's deserip 
January Century of Aley 


anders victory on the banks of t 





Grahicus—his first battle on  Asigliye Amer! 
re : ; ‘ 1.0 
soii—so great was the disparity h sem 
iween his losses and those of the Pa ee 
sians. Though the latter outnumbeg Enter 
. P Mo., € 

ed the Greeks a were acting on ti secon 
, : ae r 
defensive, they fell by thousand col at 
white Alexander lost but 115 ma — 
Like Napo'con when the star was es ™ 
pi . é : scribe 
the ascendant, the Macedonian col rearas 
queror made much of his soldiers a ool 


won their devotion by personal atte 


tions, besides allowing them to @ 
plundering & 
Prof. Wheeler 


are thorough, 


rich themselves by 
eaptured. 
style and point of view 
model. 


towns they 





announces 
under thea 


The Macmillan Co. 
publication in February, 
itorship of Frank M. ¢ 


first 


hapman, of ti 
number of a popular bi-monthl 
magazine of 
is Bird Lore. 

The illustrations wil! 


photographs of birds and their nes 


ornithology to be knor 


be made fr 
in niture. 


The mag: 
gan of the 


ll be 
Audubon sat 


the official 0 
ieties for t 


izine 


protection of birds and a departme 
work will be unde 
Mabel 


devoted to their 
the charge of Mrs. 
Wright. 


Osgo 
o 


Story is a mag 
include all clas 
addition to 
atures 


Music. 
zine that ought to 
among its readers. In 
the entertaining fe 


Song and 


of a biSfwent 


grade, popular, illustrated magazi 


every issue contains 16 or more pag 


of new music (sheet size), includiilting | 
voeal, piano, organ, violin,  zitbégthis 
mandolin and guitar pieces, tholfmeas 


not all of these at once. 


























W. ER. SCOTT, 150 Nassau St., New York, 


ain yi 

deserip EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE. 
eee 

of @ ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Asiuine American Journal of Education is published 
at$1.00 per year. New subscriptions can 


ity Wl begin at any time. If you fail to get your 
the Pag Papers notify us by postal card. 
“nis Journal is published every month, and 
numbe Entered at the post-office at St. Louis 
“Ey Mo., and admitted through the mails at 
> ont second-class rates. 
yusand ew prc mpily after or even before your sub- 


scription expires. This will greatly accom- 
5 mag. modate us. 


ontinuances.—Remember that the publish- 















was ers must be notified by letter when a sub- 
scriber wishes his paper stopped. All ar- 
i COM rearages must be paid. 
iers qugilvays Send Money by P. 0. Money Orders, Ex- 
press Money Orders or Registered Letters. 
il atte Address PERRIN & SMITH, 
Publishers, 
to ¢@ 217 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
ec nen a _ 
heel 


The complete novel in the January 
‘Bissue of Lippincott’s is ‘“‘The Mystery 
f Mr. Cain,” by Miss Lafayette Mc- 
iLaws, daughter of the Confederate 
d@general of that name. The scene is 
tin Georgia, and the plot is so uncom- 
tlifmon ‘that to reveal it would be un- 
air to the reader. 

“The Other Mr. Smith’” is a society 
tory—but of the unconventional kind 
by Ellen Douglas Deland. 

, There are many more good stories. 





Colonel Roosevelt’s account of “The 
Rough Riders,’ in the January Scrib- 
ooguer’s, although prepared in the ‘heat of 
~ the campaign for the governorship, 
shows no signs of hurry or fatigue. It 
“fis filled with humorous characteriza- 
‘ftions of the strangely assorted com- 
pany of all types of Americans that 
a hiffwent into the making of that unique 


igaZMiregiment. The clear-cut idea which 
© pagv#Colonel Roosevelt had in mind in get- 


ting up the regiment is revealed in 
_ article and accounts in great 
thoWmeasure for the successes achieved. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS 


THE STANDARD PENS OF THE WORLD 
FOR SCHOOL WORK OF ALL SORTS: 
604 E. F., 404, 303, 601 E. F., 351, and 1047 (MULTISCRIPT). 
FOR THE MODERN VERTICAL WRITING: 
1045 (VERTICULAR), 1046 (VERTIGRAPH) and 1047 (MULTISCRIPT). 
Also the latest numbers—1065, 1066, 1067. 

MOST DURABLE. MOST ECONOMIC. 
Accelerated progress is a saving of time ; Gillott’s Pens pay for 
themselves by the time they save. 

JosEPH GiLLoTr & Sons, 





91 Joun STREET, NEW York. 


(Yclopedia Hargains. 


We have a large number of second-hand Cyclopedias, nearly 
everything published, which we offer at very low prices. 


Send for circular giving full particulars. 


OLD ON INSTALLMENTS 


The jollowing are a few of the bargatns: 
Chamber's Cyclopedia tn vartous editions and bindings, from 
$2.50 to $22 per set; Britannica from $15 to $50; Johnson 
Cyclopedia, new set, latest edetion, half morocco, published at 
$56, for $35; People’s for $3 to $10; McClintock & Strong’s 
Biblical Cyclopedia, new set, cloth, published at $60, for $4o. 
Best of all, we have a few sets of 


Lhe Columbian Cyclopedia 


at reduced prices, almost as good as new, and better than 
any other Cyclopedia on the market. 
Send for full particulars to 
Garretson, Cox & Co,, 


Buffalo, New York, 
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The late naval war with Spain will 
be recalled by Prof. Wheeler's descrip- 
tion, in the January Century, of Alex- 
ander’s victory on the banks of the 
Granicus—his first ‘battle on Asian 
soil—so great was the disparity be- 
tween his losses and those of the Per- 
sians. Though the latter outnumbered 
the Greeks and were acting on the de 
fensive, they fell by thousands, while 
Alexander lost but 115 men. Like 
Napoleon when his star was in the 
ascendant, the Macedonian conqueror 
made much of his soldiers, and won 
their devotion by personal attentions, 
besides allowing them to enrich them- 
selves by plundering the towns they 
captured. Prof. Wheeler’s style and 
point of view are thoroughly model. 





The January Atlantic opens the new 
year and the new volume brilliantly 
and forcibly with a careful and dis- 
eriminating comparison ‘between the 
Destructive and Constructive Ener- 
gies of Our Government, by Presnlent 
Eliot, of Harvard University. Dr. 
George Bird Grinnell, out of a long In- 
dian experience, pleads for a better 
understanding of the red men, whose 
nature he claims is wholly misunder- 
stood; LeBaron R. Briggs, Dean ol 
Harvard College, arraigns frankly and 
sharply many parents for sins which 
are visited on their children, or com- 
mitted by them in their college courses; 
Chalmers Roberts’ “A Mother of Mar- 
tyrs” gives a thrilling and pathetic de- 
scription, from his own actual expe- 
rience, of the terrible Turko-Armenian 
massacres at Constantinople two years 
ago; Prof. Hugo Munsterberg discuss- 
es the various forms of Mysticism in 
their psychological aspects, showing 
how much should be conceded and 
what denied; Bradford Torrey’s Fran- 
conia experiences deal with the au- 
tumn beauties of the wonderful White 
Mountain region, in his well-known 
picturesque and delightful way; Mrs. 
Phelps-Ward’s epoch-making poem of 
Salutation to Nicholas IL., with a num- 
ber of shorter poems, combine to make 
a notable opening for the Atlantic for 
1899. 





The “Tribute of American Youth to 
Lafayette” is an interesting article in 
“The National Magazine” for Decem- 
‘ber, describing the origin of the move- 
ment that has resulted in funds be- 
ing raised in all parts of the United 
States to build a monument for La- 
fayette which is to be unveiled at Paris 
on July 4, 1900. It is an article that 
interests every contributor, showing 
a design submitted for the proposed 
monument. 
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ats continue to give week by week during 1899, by means of illustrations { 
and text, all the important news of the world in a < lear and concise manner 


POLITICS ART 
Independent of parties, devoted to The leading artists of the country ' 
good government, it will not hesitate — will contribute to the pages of the # 
to approve or disapprove, whatever WEEKLY, a retofore, m aking it 
the situation may be the foremost illustrated weekly ? ft) 
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by ll Cuba and the Philippines Hawaii and Porto Rico ! 
Special articles will appear on these These places will | 
two , countries by Messrs. Phil. 
Robinson and F. D. Millet, both 


Se | | be similarly treated 
by Caspar Whitney and W. ¢ 
Dinwiddie, who likewise made a 
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SOME LITERARY QUESTIONS. 





the 
the 


contains 
names 


The following poem 
finest plays upon the 
great literary lights that have 
Read it the literature 
classes, noting carefully the play upon 
the last word in the of each 
person.—Hditor, 

Is Thomas Hardy nowadays? 

Is Rider Haggard pale? 

Is Minot Savage? Oscar Wilde? 
And Edward Everett Hale? 
Was Lawrence Strong? Was 

mann Grimm? 

Was Edward Young? John Gay? 
Jonathan Swift? and old John Bright? 

And why was Thomas Gray? 

Was John Brown? and J. R. Green? 

Chief Justice Taney quite? 

Is William Black? J. D. Blackmore? 

Mark Lemon? Ix. White? 

Was Francis Bacon lean in streaks? 

John Suckling vealy? Pray? 

Was Hogg much given to the pen? 

Are Lamb’s Tales sold to-day? 

Did Mary Mapes Dodge just in time? 

Did C. D. Warner? Howe? 

At what did Andrew Marvel so? 

Does Edward Whymper now? 

What goodies did Rose Terry Cooke? 

Or Richard Boyle beside? 

What gave the 

Payne? 

And made Mark Akenside? 

Was Thomas Tickell-ish at all? 

Did Richard Steele, I ask? 

Tell me, has George A. Sale suit? 

Did William Ware a mask? 

Does Henry Cabot Lodge at home? 

John Horne Tooke what and when? 
Is Gordon Cumming? Has G. W. 

Cabled his friends again? 

—Good Housekeeping. ~ 


of 
we 


yet seen. to 


name 


Her- 


wicked Thomas 





Dobbins’ 
tains all the good properties of Dobbins’ 
Electric, combined with those. of the 
best floating soap. No chapped hands 
where this soap is used. Same price as 
Red 


Floating-Borax Soap con- 


adulterated soaps without Borax. 
wrapper, 


An Illustrated Flora | 


Of the Northern United States and Canada, 
Virginia to Kansas included, by Prof. N. L. 
Britton and Hon. Addison Brown, with the 
assistance of specialists in various groups. 
Every known species illustrated, number- | 
ing 4,162. In three Imperial 8vo. volumes, | 
about 620 pages each. The set, $9.00. 
Transportation extra. Vol. I. Ferns to Car- 
pet-Weed. Vol. Il. Portulaca to Gentian. 
Vol. III. Dogbane to Thistle. Vol. Ill con- 
tains General Key to Orders and Families, 
Glossary, Latin and English indices, in- 
cluding about 10.000 popular names. 
Charles Scribner's Sens, Pub., 


| alone or in parties. 





153-157 Fifth Ave., New York. 


33 
MILLER’S HOTEL, 


37, 39 and 41 W. 26th Street, 
New York City, 


A family Hotel on the American Plan, espec- 
ially adapted for families or for ladies traveling 
In the center of the retail 
trade, places of amusement, and the principal 
hotels and churches. 

A temperance home, patronized by the Y. M. 
CLAS. C. A, VEC. TT Eo a Ry 
Christian Endeavorers, Kings’ Daughters and 
kindred workers. 

Special rates for families and permanent 
guests. Send for circulars. 

CHARLES H. HAYNES, Proprietor. 



























SPANISH 


A serial story—to appear 


THE RENTED HOUSE 


hn Fox, Jr. prod 
tN By Octave Thanet 


SSlSls®elaels® 


$ 35 Cents a Copy 
) 
f 


; H. S. Williams Address HARPER & 


will be of more than usual interest during 1899. Besides a series of art icles on 
noteworthy subjects, it will contain a comprehensive political and uarrative 


HISTORY OF THE 


-AMERICAN WAR 


HENRY CABOT LODGE, U. S. SENATOR 


who 1s eminently fitted for the task, not alone because of his ability as a 
writer of American history, 


There will also appear such articles as 


Admiral Sampson’ 


By Lieut. A. R. STAUNTON, U.S.N. 


THE LOVE OF PARSON LORD 
By Mary E. Wilkins 
THE CENTURY’S PROGRESS IN SCIENCE 
By Henry Smith Williams, M.D. 
These papers will thoroughly review the work accomplished by scientists 
throughout the nineteenth century. Other series of papers to appear are: 
White Man’s Asia 


By PouLTtTNgey BIGELOW 









but for the position he has held in our government. 


S Fleet Baitle of Manila Bay 


By Lieut. J. M. E-iicott, U.S.N. 


THEIR SILVER-WEDDING JOURNEY 
By William Dean Howells 


—containing all that characteristic charm that has 


endeared Mr Howells to the reading public. 


The Princess Xenia 
By H. B. M. Watson 


A serial story full of adventure and 
Strong situation. 


Spanish War Story 
By Joun Fox, Jr. 
A serial story the scenes of which 
are laid during our recent war. 


SHORT STORIES 
UNDER AN APRIL SKY 


By Brander Matthews By 


GHOSTS OF JERUSALEM 
“ Nym Crinkle” 
WAY OF THE CROSS 

By Stephen Bonsal 


THE CUCKOO CLOCK 
By Ellen Douglas Deland 


Republics of South America 


By JutiaAN RALPH 






Subscription, $4 00 a Year 
BROTHERS, Publishers, New York, N.Y. 
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THE STORY OF AMERICA 
THE LATEST AND BEST YOUNG PEOPLE’S 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 


By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH 
For many years editor of “ The Youth’s Companion,” 


UP-TO-DATE 


Butterworth’s 
“Story of Amer- 
ica” ends with 
the signing of 
the Peace Proto- 
col, terminating 
the Spanish- 
American War. 





Size, 8% x 6 x 1% inches. 


STRONG 
POINTS | 
Authentic, 
Readable, 
Educational 
Value, Distin- 
guished Authors | 
Copiously Ilflus- 
trated, Clear 





Type, Beautiful | 


Binding. 


UNEXCELLEDASA GIFT FOR THE YOUNG 


The Author, Mr. Butterworth, is well and favorably known to the reading American 
public; first, from his long connection with “The Youth’s Companion;” second, as one 


of the most popular of contemporary magazine contributors. 


Owing to the new interest the study of history has lately taken, the publishers have left 
no stone unturned to furnish the Story of America with an harmonious and fitting setting, 
SPECIAL PRICE, $2.00 POSTPAID. 

With the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION one year, 


only $2.25 postpaid. 





McClure’s Magazine for January, in 
two articles on the Lake submarine 
boat, gives its readers the double sen. 
sation of inspecting a really new and 
extraordinary invention and of follow. 


| ing an equally new and extraordinary 
| adventure. No man, since the days of 
| Jonah, has made a more curious voy- 
| age than that which Mr. Ray Stannard 


Baker describes as taken by himself 


andtheartist, W.D.Stevens, inthe Lake 


boat; and since the creation of Jonah’s 
whale, no more curious craft than the 
Lake boat, as Mr. Lake himself sets 
forth its principles, powers and possi- 
bilities, ‘thas been constructed. The boat 
drops down to the ‘bottom of the sea, 
and then traverses the ground precise. 
ly like an autombile road-wagon; and 
from it divers step out through a door 
on to the sea bottom, as they might 
step out of a house into a garden, and 
go spading and hoeing among wrecks, 
Pictures drawn by Mr. Stevens from 
life illustrate the articles. 


RELIEF MAPS. ||| 
‘aly Systematic Collec. 

Oy, tions, Mineralogy, 

Geology, Zoology, 
for schools of all 


grades, Lantern 
Slides, etc. 


WASHINGTON 
SCHOOL 
COLLECTIONS 


Minerals, Rocks and Invertebrate 
Animals, 





AT ONE-HALF THE USUAL PRICE, 


40 minerals in good case, or 40 rocks with du- 
plicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of inverte- 


| brates for $3.50. Each collection accompanied 


with text book of 60 pages. Commissioner Har- 
ris writes: ‘‘Every school in the United States, 
in my opinion, should have these collections.” 


Send for circulars. 


EDWIN E. HOWELL, 
612 17th Kt., N. W., Washington, D. C. 











SEAT WORK. 


The latest and best series of busy work, JUST PUBLISHED. By Elizabeth Merrick Knipp, B. S. 


50 ARITHMETIC SHEETS. 
50 MISCELLANEOUS SHEETS. 
50 DRAWING SHEETS. 


50 LANGUAGE SHEETS. 
50 GEOGRAPHY SHEETS. 


Size of sheet, 314x5—Colored, illustrated, with full directions for using each set, and adapted to all 
grades of school work, Price, 25 cents per set of 50 sheets.—Five Sets, $1.00. Keep your pupils busy and 


they_will give you no trouble. 


¢ To introduce this work we will send the five complete sets, postpaid, upon receipt 
Special Offer. of 50 cents in stamps. 


ONE FROM MANY. The Busy WorkSeries are just what teachers want. Send me 500 sets, 100 of a kind. The 


series are just excelleut. and I shall do some splendid work for you selling them in Iowa. 


PERRIN & SMITH, Publishers, St. Louis. 


PRIN. O. A. COLLINS, Stuart, Ia. 
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HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SCHOOL. 


For descriptive pamphlet apply to 


M. CHAMBERLAIN, Cambridge, Mass. 






















—a light, easy-runing one, to turn the fur- 
rows of darkness from your path and let you 
see what you donot wish to feel—here it iss 
Comeliness and competency 

conjoined constitute the 


By reason of a peculiar reflector it throws 
its light a surprising distance ahead, as 
fast us the wick furnishes that light—i.e., 
incessantly. 

Lumps, Bumps, Ruts, Car Tracks, 
Winds, do not affect its steady ten-hour 
unflinching illumination. 

We mail it, prepaid, to any address up- 
on receipt of $2.50. 

A Circular giving its strong points is yours for 
the asking. 


R. E. DIETZ COMPANY, 
60 Laight Street, 
Established 1840. New York City. 























This booktells the teacher how to pro- 
ceed from day to day.—What to have pupils do. 
What questions to ask. What answers to re- 
quire. The book is for the teacher only, the 
pupils being provided with models which can 
be prepared by the teacher and pupils by direc- 


DRAWING. 


tions given in the book. Teachers are also 
enabled to pass an examination in Drawing by 
studying this book. The bookis substantially 
bound and contains 18u diagrams and illustra- 
tions, Price, 36 cents prepaid. 

BGS" We have just added a chapter on 
COLOR to this book, with questions at 
the bottom of each page, for the use of 
teachers preparing for examinations. 

Price of the book complete, prepaid, 
35 cents. 


Perrin & Smith, 
PUBLISHERS, 
ST. LOUIS. 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY | 
E. 8. 


. W. VANDUZEN CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
Only High Class, Best Grade Copper god 


Tin 


Full, Sweet Tone } 
Cheapest for Price CHURCH BELLS | 
Fully Guaranteed 


and Chimes. No Common Grades. The Best Only. 








The best way is to study carefully 
the questions and answers used in 
previous examinations, For 35cents 
we send you, prepaid, a book con- 
taining the questions and answers 


How to Pass 
An Examination 


of the Uniform Examinations in 
New York state from August 1897, to 
August, 1898, the questions and 
answers in Drawing also being given. 

We also send with the book a sup- 
plement containing the questions 
and answers from August, 1898, to 
the present time, thus making, prac- 
tically, two books for the price of 
one. 

Books containing Questions and 
geeners for previous years, 25 cents 
each. 


PERRIN & SMITH, Pubs., 
ST. LOUIS. 









Toledo, St. Louis & Kansas City 


RAILWAY. 
TWO TRAINS DAILY. 





2 The Direct Line and Cheapest Rates 
TO 
Toledo, Detroit, Sandusky, 
Cleveland, Toronto, Montreal, 
Buffalo, Albany, Boston, 
Indianapolis, New York, Pittsburg, 








And all points North and East. 


3 | Elegant Vestibule Buffet Sleeping Cars to To- 
ledo. New Reclining Chair Cars. 








Unsurpassed Cafe Service.. 


SEATS FREE. 
TICKET OFFICE: 


505 Olive St., ST. LOUIS, MO, 





























Exclusive models 


- 
f 


The Paris Letter 
By KATH ARIN. 


A thoroughly up-to-date weekly periodical devoted to fashions f 


4° HARPERS BAZAR 7% 


will be, during 1899, as heretofore, 


MIRROR OF FASHIONS 


of gowns from Paris, London, and New York will be 
published each week. 


The London Letter 
E DE FOREST By a Special Correspondent 


The New York Letter 


By ANNIE T. ASHMORE 


will aid women in all those little points of fashion matters that are such helps 


of selected gowns 


published once a 


Cut Paper Patterns 


at a nominal cost. 


Kit Kennedy 


keeping one dressed in good taste. 


Outline Patterns 
will be published free every other 
week in supplementary form. 


will be furnished 


COLORED FASHION PLATES 


month, will assist women in selecting the proper colors 
for dress. 


% % FICTION & 


Tha Malasa- T 


ete 


By S. R. CROCKE TT By 























Brander Matthews 


A Confident To-: 
By BRANDER MAT 


are three serial stories to appear in 1899 that 


plot and treatmen 


SHORT STORY CONTR 


Christine T. Herrick He 
Mary E. Wilkins Mi: 
Elia W. Peattie Ca 
Marion Harland Ru 


SPECIAL ARTICLES TO 
The Busy [other 


By A, W. MCCULLOUGH By: 
Women Earning a Living Aft 
By HELEN DOUGLAS By A 
In addition to these there will be many others, all 


A SPECIAL OFFER: * 
FOUR WEEKS FOR 4 


10 Cents a Copy 
Address HARPER & BROTHERS, Pu 





are 
——— 


" 
» 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
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ze 
= The Great Warner Library ; 
<= 
SS Compare this matchless Library which has cost years of time and labor 
2s of the foremost scholars of the entire world to produce, with the so-called 
a libraries(?) which have been cheaply thrown together in a few weeks’ time to E. 
SS be sold in the Dry Goods stores. The Warner Library is absolute authority. 
=> <8 
- * . * 
Pe Send for Our Special Offer to Those Who Make Early Application. 
- < Charles Dudley Warner, whose knowledge of books and acquaintance with authors is world- Pp 
FOF wide, was unquestionably of all men best qualified to produce the magnificent Library which ; 
a J bears his name. 
It seems to us that it has fallen to Mr. Warner’s lot to perform a most valuable and enduring 
service to mankind in general and to the reading public of America in particular. 
For the first time in the world’s history Mr. Warner and his associates have brought to- ’ 
‘ether in one uniform series of volumes a superb Library, representing the masterpieces of the Cc 
zreat writers, speakers and thinkers of the past 6,000 years. : 
We say frankly that we regard the Warner Library as a Library of such importance that it 
will sooner or later find its way into every home of culture and refinement. , 
The fact that such a marvelously compact Library, brought togetherand explained by the L 
foremost living men of letters, can be obtained for a sum less than the cost of the simplest col- 8 
lection of single volumes, makes this an opportunity, which, from the standpoint of economy F 
alone, no lover of books can afford to neglect. 
We advise our readers to send a postal card without delay for full particulars of the special 





4 co-operative offer to those who make prompt application. Address ‘*The Warner Library,’’ care 
McCLURR’S MAGAZINE, 141 East 25th Street, New York, 


ee es 








